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THE BUCKLER SQUIRES. lage, that seem stretching their monstrous 
larms, and point to where a Druids’ cairn 

Ten years have passed since my first visit} marks the interval between the skin-clad 
to Riverport—there railways had not yet| Britons, whom Cesar conquered, and the 
penetrated. A lumbering cross between an |smock-frocked natives, who drink, not mead, 
omnibus and an ancient stage-coach crawled | but beer. Sheep feed on the sweet turf of the 
up and rumbled down many little hills. We/|hill sides, in great flocks, white-faced and 
left the castle and the cathedral, the half-| black-faced ; with few traces of the ancient 
deserted city— melancholy in spite of gay | horned breed of the county, that made the 
uniforms, scarlet and blue; for round-about| wealth of the yeomen of Kent in Robin 


railways, rejected by city pride, have taken | Hood’s day, before the invasion of the “ hops, 


away all the trade of thirty-four gallantly 
appointed coaches, with consequential coach- 
men and Lothario guards, who, bugle in 
hand, charmed and broke the hearts of un- 
numbered chambermaids. 

We travelled—slowly but steadily ; for the 
roads were hard and sound—sometimes be- 
tween high chalk banks, encumbering many 
a rood of fertile soil, sometimes between 
thin plantations of young upright trees, ex- 
tending for miles, where the loud crack of the 
driver’s whip waked up some combative cock- 
pheasant from his doze after an early morning 
meal. We passed fields destined for wheat, 


carp, and pickerel.” On the descending side, 
| the mighty basin, smooth as if scooped out by 
|'Titan navigators’ spades, is lined over with 
the many divisions of the varying fields. 
Here stubble fields, where the brown par- 
tridges cower as we pass. There pastures 
| dotted with speckled cattle, black and white, 
more picturesque in the meadow than pro- 
| fitable to the butcher,—hop-grounds and the 
|richly brown red of lately-ploughed fields. 
These repeated, again and again, carry the 
|eye from the steep winding road which we 
|skid down, beyond the fields, and the high 
banked hedges, to an ancient park of un- 








where two great strapping fellows, with four | dulating slopes, thickly timbered with oaks, 
strong horses dragging a clumsy wooden | fast changing colour in the winter winds. 
plough, slowly and with monstrous dignity| Lower still, Riverport appears, with its 
turned up miles of light soil. This was aj solid church-tower, a grey speck upon the 
county of hops, for whose benefit all other| landscape. Masts and brown sails inysteri- 
crops were starved. When all his science,|ously moving, tell of unseen barges slowly 
and capital, and credit, had been exhausted | creeping up a winding river before a favour- 
on the hop-garden, the farmer treated the|ing wind. More farms, farm-houses, with 
poor corn-fields to a sort of Barmecide feast, | dusky thatched roofs, and long wooden barns. 
by scratching them with a superfluity of horse | Then, on the other side the river, up rose, 
aud man’s labour, and nothing more. Next, | by degrees, the rounding hills, half-fields aud 


we passed hop-gardens in their winter state. | 


The creeping vines with the green foliage, 
tle clustering flowers, and rich perfume, were 


half-plantations, where more hop-poles grow 
and more pheasants breed. 
It was very pretty, ten years ago, to look 





gone. ‘The late gardens were a waste, bare | down on this scene, and to take in the details 
as a deserted camp, with huts (of hop-poles) | as they grew with sight. 
left standing. So, first ascending as if by| But, when we reached the boundary of the 
steps of short ascent, and then as steadily | park we had admired in the distance, it was 
descending, we reached the brow of the| impossible not to be struck with the signs of 
hill, where the vale of Riverport opened | desolation. The park palings broken down 
before us. lin a score of places; the lodge weather- 
It is a vale, such, in summer tirne, as we | stained, covered with mangy thatch ; its 
dream of in dreams, or fancy in school-days, if| little garden overgrown with weeds, and 
exiled to some school among the dreary flats | vegetables run to seed; a brood of dirty 
of a fen country, after reading Rasselas. ‘The | children staring and shouting as we passed ; 
last part of the road creeps down along one | the mansion itself—a large, many-windowed 
side of a steep turf-covered hill, thinly} brick building—absolutely deserted. 
sprinkled over with yew-trees of unknown| Our coachman—a cross-breed between an 
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hostler and a ploughman, and not of the | 
talkative breed—only growled out, in answer | 
to our curious questions, “That’s Buckley | 
Park. I’ve heard that the grandfather of the 
squire drove his coach-and-six, but this un’s 
a poor creatur’.” 

We rolled slowly on, and crossed a narrow 
high-backed bridge, where a gang of idle 
country louts lounged over the parapets, 
slanging the bargees as they tided through 
the arches. 

Riverport had a village of a single street, 
with a church, an almshouse, and a dozen 
taverns ; before whose doors red-cravatted, 
flannel-shirted, giant bargees and nondescript 
ruffians—a mixture of the pauper labourer, 
the poacher and the tramp—with the help of 
slattern women, several fiddles and an organ, 
fought, shouted, and made a hideous din. 
The village, with church tower, and cot- 
tages with quaint chimney-stacks — so 
picturesque from a distance — formed a 
straggling, filthy lane, of decayed dwellings 
of stone, mud, and timber, used at hap- 
hazard. Every window was open; and, | 
at almost every one, some slattern woman 
lolled and screamed to the children playing 
in the street. 

A man with a fishing-rod is not afraid of a! 
dirty village. My visit was to my old friend, 
Splinters (lately settled in Riverport, in 
all the new-flown dignity of the alphabet) 
granted by the dignitaries of surgery and 
drugs), with a behind-thought, as the French | 
say, of experimenting on certain famous trout 
streams. The village doctor knows everything. | 
Is he not the Confessor of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? Hence my knowledge of Buckley or | 
Buckleigh Park. 

Where Buckleigh Hall now stands, stood, 
so says Domesday Book, at the Conquest, the 
dwelling of a Saxon Thane. The Conqueror | 
gave it to William de Bouclere, one of his 
captains, with many thousand acres besides. | 
From father to son, with scarcely a break 
from the direct line, the hall, the park, 
and a fair estate, had descended up to the 
time of the grandfather of the last owner. 
The stone keep and castle built by the first 
De Buckleigh, was dismantled in the wars of 
the Roses. A Bouclere Buckleigh, in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, built a pleasant mansion, 
after the fashion of that age. In William the 
Third’s time, terraces, and clipt yew trees, 
and famous gardens were added by a prudent 
man, who married a Dutch merchant heiress. 
The time of George the Second gave a fantasti- 
cal, powdered, patched Dame Agatha Buckler, | 
anxious, above all things, to be genteel ; so she | 
took advantage of a fire to alter what was} 
spared into a sash-windowed, pillared, porti- | 
coed hall. Successive alterations in the same 
spirit, with the help of stucco and stone 
pillars, reduced the once picturesque hall to 
a heavy yellow square parallelogram of car- 
penters’ architecture ; as unlike the ances- 
tral house of the family as the last male heir | 
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was to the knight who won his manor at 
Hastings. 

In course of time, the Buckleighs were 
transformed into Bucklers. The first of the 
family was also the last who did anything to 
mark his name upon the county history, 
The Buckleighs and Bucklers were squires 
and justices of the peace; they never as- 
pired to be knights of the shire. They gene- 
rally intermarried with other Bucklers, cousins 
more or less removed, and were not prolific, 
We don’t hear of any Bucklers famous in the 
army or the navy, the law or the church. 

Some of the Squires Buckler kept hounds; 
all hunted and shot ; committed poachers to 
the county jail; and drank to the king (over 
the water) until there was no king there to 
drink to: and then, with equal zeal, drank to 
King George fifty years ago. The Bucklers 
made it a point of honour to drive four 
horses, or a set of horses, as it was calied, 
and not to allow their daughter to marry 
any one who could not keep a set for them 


| too ; hence, tradition mentions many withered, 


discontented spinsters, and some shocking 
runaway marriages by maiden Bucklers, 
who were thenceforward chased out of the 
county by a union of squires and squiresses, 
It need scarcely be said that, with the im- 
portant exception of the Dutch heiress who 
introduced asparagus-bedsand forcing-houses, 
but who died early of apoplexy, leaving one 
son, the Bucklers encouraged no innovations, 
Had ploughing by the horse’s tail ever been 
the custom in England, it would have sur- 
vived last in Buckler Park. 

The Bucklers were hospitable to neighbours 
of their own rank, after their own heavy 
In the servants’ hall, and kitchen, 
there was a sort of open house for all comers. 
Some lazy fellows or untidy women, beside 
the numberless cousins of the army of de- 
pendents, were always in the kitchen having 
cold meat, bread and cheese, and strong ale; 
of which last huge butts were brewed every 
October. They were charitable, too, after their 
fashion. On certain days, and especially St. 
Thomas’s day, consecrated by immemorial cus- 
tom, a crowd of the villagers marched up with 
basket and wallet, and received fixed allow- 
ances of food, clothes, and firewood, without 
distinction or inquiry ; so that in course of time 
every family able to obtain a footing in River- 
port counted on “ Thomassin,” the annual dole 
trom the Hail, asso much income to be added 
to their lazily-earned wages. Indeed, during 
the last Buckler’s time the doles were as good 
as cash; for Mr. Joe Brunt, landlord of the 
Jolly Boatman, was always prepared to give 
gin and ale, bread and meat, for flannel and 
faggots, either to clear off an old score or to 
commence a new one, So dole days were 
always celebrated by a general jollification at 
the Jolly Boatman. There were few, either 
husbands or wives, who, after partaking of 
Mr. Brunt’s good cheer, did not leave the 
Buckler Hall bundle behind the bar. 
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THE BUCKLER SQUIRES. 


The Bucklers, too, were religious, after 


money to pay for it, and each succeeding in- 
their fashion ; that is to say, the squire seldom 


heritor grew poorer, prouder, feebler in 
failed to appear and to slumber in the huge constitution, shier, and more reserved than 
enclosed family pew, safe behind curtains | his predecessor. 
from inspection ; exceptfrom thatofthecharity| The last squire, Arthur Buckler, declined 
boys in the Buckler uniform of green and invitations, and, by degrees, his neighbours 
yellow in the gallery. The Bucklers did not ceased to call. He was not a young man 
approve of education for the poor, and it; when he came to the property ; and, as he did 
must be confessed, that nothing serious was; not show any signs of marrying, in spite of 
done in the Buckler charity school to inter-| vigorous assaults made on his bachelorship 
fere with their prejudice. | by ladies willing to renew the glories of 
The Buckler tenantry were settled down! Buckler Hall, the moss-covered walks up to 
on some of the richest land in the county, atthe hall were never marked by the carriage 
rents which had not been raised for many | wheels of neighbouring squires, and were only 
generations. ‘They grew magnificent crops| trodden by villagers hurrying thanklessly 
of weeds ; and trusted to a good season, now | along to receive their charity-doles—the last 
and then, to set them allstraight. A Buckler | remnant of the pride of the Bucklers. 
tenant was commonly, at least, a year in ar-| At length, a few months after my visit, 
rear. His farm-buildings—profusely patched | the bell tolled, and the last of the De 
with green timber, which he used wastefully, | Buckler: was magnificently buried; leaving 
because he gotit for nothing—almost tumbling | behind him a village of paupers, where strap- 





about his ears. He was always grumbling, 
as was natural; for these who grumbled got 
an allowance. One knowing fellow obtained 
two reductions of rent by asking for a new 
barn, which he eventually built of the squire’s 


timber, carted by the squire’s team. Another | 


deluded tenant, whom accident had sent to 
an uncle in the north, in his youth, was re- 
warded for some spirited improvements, by 
having his rent raised. He did not seem to 
mind that much ; but, on its being observed 
that his daughter played the piano, he re- 
ceived notice to quit—the only instance of 
ejectment ever known. 

You might knowthe Riverport and Buckler 
labourers anywhere by their lounging gait, 
and the ingenuity with which, when standing 
still, they managed to lean against a tree or 
apost. They seemed to crawl through life with 
one eye constantly turned toward the Hall 
kitchen, and the other, toward the workhouse, 
as the final, certain end of their journey. 
They touched their hat to the squire, with 
the profoundest humility, and mocked him, 
behind his back, in their peculiar dialect, 
over his own harvest-beer. 

With such landlords, such tenants, and such 
labourers on the outlying farms, the Home 
Park farm, and the park itself kept pace in 
decline. Everything was taken out, and no- 
thing put in ; weeds buried the corn, thistles, 
rushes, moss, and nettles, overran the turf. 
The old fruit trees died out in the gardens, 
no one troubled himself to graft or plant. 
Once or twice, one of the squires ordered a 
collection of young fruit trees for walls and 
standard ; but, when they came no one took 
the trouble to tend them when planted. The 
gardeners were the only persons who got a 
good supply of vegetables. They kept pigs in 
their own Dutch garden. The squires of 
Buckler Hall were like the Dutch-planted 
Pippins; they gradually wore out without any 
special extravagance ; they muddled their 
mcome away in miserable litigation, and the 
expenses of buying more land, and borrowing 


| ping, able-bodied fellows kept the relieving 
| officers in constant work, and took their 
relief as if it had been their wages—a worke 
j house full of silly children, deserted wives, 
}and mothers never wed, and an estate so 
covered with mortgages, bonds, and law costs, 
that it was not worth claiming by any of the 
| remote descendants of female heirs, whom the 
| pride and coach-and-four of the Bucklers had 
‘sent wandering to distant counties and to 
| foreign lands. 
| After due time for the performance of 
those solemn ceremonies with which the tribe 
of legal boa-constrictors consume an estate, 
|huge placards and column-long advertise- 
'ments informed the neighbouring squires and 
squiresses that the estate which the first De 
| Buckleigh won with his battle-axe was to 
| pass away under the hammer of Mr. Cerule 
| Smug, the noted auctioneer, Then curiosity 
| broke loose ; the hall, the gardens, the park, 
| the home-farm were all explored. ‘The neigh- 
| bouring town sent forth fly-loads armed with 
|catalogues of the pictures, furniture, plate, 
| valuable library, carriages, harness, farm-stock 
lof the late Arthur de Malpas de Buckleigh, 
| Esquire ;—the auctioneer having revived the 
|old names. The moss-covered avenues were 
‘eut up with vehicles of all descriptions, from 
|the Honourable Ridley Rowpoint’s four-in- 
hand drag to Moses Mordecai’s racing-pony 
dog-cart. But there was very little to see. 
| The furniture was worn out, and its fashion 
| was neither ancient nor modern. Of rich oak 
‘earvings and quaint needleworked tapestry 
there was none. The varied cellar of wines 
was strongly suspected by the knowing to 
have been imported, with a collection of 
‘pictures, by the bland auctioneer. The 
library was composed of dark volumes of con- 
troversial divinity of Queen Anne’s day, afew 
stray volumes of the St. James’s Chronicle, 
Clater’s Farriery, Racing Calendars, and a set 
of the Ladies’ Magazine. The gardens were 
a waste; in the park half a dozen mangy 
| does wandered dolefully. A monstrous barn, 
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of admirable workmanship, dating back to the | gilded with millions, so soon finds its proper 
fourteenth century, was full of nothing but place, associate with each other, ruminate 
cobwebs. A few melancholy cows and a pair | over the same round of stationary ideas, and 
of aged hairy-legged cart-horses were the | speak a language—unintelligible to strangers 
only sign of farming stock. The carriages }—composed of a mosaic of allusions to county 
figuring in the catalogue were an ancient|or parish gossip. They generally agree in 
family coach, in which a hen turkey was! worshipping a county idol. Sometimes it is a 





hatching her broods (not for the first time 
apparently), a chariot with three wheels, and 
a wonderfully tall gig. 

Nothing remained to show the ancient 
glories of the De Buckleighs, except the avenue 
of oaks, the groves of beech-trees, and two 
solitary cedars waving over either end of the 
mouldering terrace. 

Although the great Mr. Smug exerted all 
his eloquence, and dived into Domesday Book, 
and the History of Landed Gentry by the 
ingenious Mr. Perk, there were no bidders. 


iduke or an earl,—in less titled counties, a 
| baronet of the Browncoated school,—and this 
| idol is their standard of taste, fashion, morals, 
jand politics. To be noticed by the idol is to 
|be happy, as that fortunate Peri commemo- 
|rated by the late Mr. Thomas Moore ;—to be 
| unnoticed is to be miserable and contemptible, 
| Loyalty to their idol, whose reflected bril- 
|lianey is supposed to give the worshippers a 
certain degree of importance, is the special 
virtue of these squires. It is not safe to 
suggest that any one not belonging to the 


The village was the natural appurtenance of | set has fatter pheasants, finer horses, a better 
the Hall, and there were few rich enough | port wine, or more anything than the idol. 
and bold enough to embark in an investment| A shriek of horror was raised at a county 
so dilapidated that for many years there must | tea-table, when a young rebel—a medical 
be perpetual outgoings, and few comings-in,|student fresh from St, George’s—ventured 
in order to put the estate into decent condition, |to hint that perhaps the new purchaser 
A century of neglect had to be recovered. might be a person of taste and spirit. 

So the auction fell dead, advertisements; “Good heavens!” exclaimed a chorus, “ the 


announced that all that beautiful estate, in- | idea of some tailor or grocer or alderman suc- 
cluding the park and mansion,—with the | ceeding to Buckler Park; building a villa 
manorial rights, and also all the village of with transparent drawing-room windows, 
Riverport, were to be disposed of by private |a green door, a brass knocker, and a leaden 
contract, on application to Messrs. Brown | Cupid for a sun-dial; cutting down the old 


and Crayton, Solicitors. The mansion was|trees, and having his vulgar city acquaint- 
shut up, the few servants and dependents | ance to visit him.” However, as no one of 
migrated, some to settle on their savings, | the species was prepared to protect the county 
others to the workhouse and the almshouse.| by paying the price of the estate, Buckler 
In a more remote part of the county, before | Park passed into the hands of the London 





the age of railways and high-roads, Buckleigh 
Park might have grown into a wilderness for 
gipsies to settle on, and tramps to appro- 
priate. Some did, on the unfenced land. 

At length a rumour ran through the 
country—travelling by way of the parish 
surgeon, the parson, and the lawyer—that a 
London man had bought the Buckleigh estate, 
and was going to live there. Among a cer- 
tain class peculiar to every agricultural 
county, as much indignation was excited by 
this intelligence, as if a burglarious entry 
into the Hall had been effected by “the Lon- 
don man.” 

The class I mean are respectably descended 


from old squirearchical families, or fancy they | 


are; at any rate, they have not been in trade 
for at least two generations—it includes a 
aclect few of the learned professions—brief- 
tess barristers who have retired to cultivate 
a few hundred paternal acres, and been 
made magistrates on the strength of con- 
nection and profession ; parsons (a decreasing 
number, I am glad to say) who despise their 
flocks, especially the broad-cloth section. 
These squires and their dames with very 
moderate original education, not much en- 
larged by travelling, or sharpened by the 
rapid and miscellaneous society of the great 
world of great towns, where dulness, unless 


| man, 

Surveyors came down with chains, and 
mysterious triangles, and dumpy levels. 
Trees were felled and vistas opened. On one 
day it was announced that the Hall was to 
be levelled tothe ground ; and the next that 
‘every tenant and every cottager who did 
‘not hold a lease had received notice to quit. 
|The new man was beginning to take pos- 
session with a strong hand. The whole park 
‘and home-farm was divided by red lines of 
draining tiles—the gardens and the farm- 
buildings shared the fate of the Hall, and 
| nothing except the Dutch garden was spared 
by the ruthless improvers; who, with new- 
fashioned spades and picks, barrows and 
| carts, cleared all before them, and left nota 
stone or « brick to show where the last 
Buckler died. 


From time to time I used to meet at Lig- 
| num’s Hotel, Gray’sInn, Mr. Clipper, a cousin 
|of my friend Splinter, a junior partner of 
| Binds and Clipper, the legal firm who did the 
| business of nearly all the squires round River- 
port, and shared their antipathies and genteel 
prejudices with a zeal not injurious to their in- 
terests. My before-described journey through 
‘his native parish was always an excuse for 
indulging the curiosity, which, by a sort of 
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fascination, I felt about Buckler Park. My 
questions he answered, nothing loth. It was 
comical to watch the struggle between Clip- 
per’s loyalty to his clients’ county hatreds 
and the sacred awe with which he looked on 
every millionnaire. “ Well,” I would say, 
“and how does the new man get on at River- 
ort?” 

“O! awful, upon my word! A complete 
radical—a leveller—no respect for anything 
ancient—don’t understand the feeling of the 
poor people—and has brought his detestable 
manuiacturing notions into the county.” 

“Indeed! how’s that—going to stand for 
the county on a programme of the Red | 
Republic ?” 

“Ono, nonsense! But you see, he won't! 
leave anything alone. Not left a vestige of 
the old place, and brought all new people on 
the farm; interferes in the parish school ; 
wants all sorts of new-fangled notions to be 
taught there. With this education, we sha’n’t 
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wife—who wanted to see the Hall there was 
'so much talk about—to accept an invitation 
| to a shooting-party; and he wanted to know 
how the new man managed to grow such 
crops of turnips. You'll scarcely believe it— 
| but it’s true, upon my word—he sat next at 
dinner to two men, and had a good deal of 
talk with them ; and you'll never guess who 
they turned out to be, for Earl Domperley and 
Bumptious, M.P. for the county, were there. 
Why, one was a painter, a fellow that does 
pictures for a living ; and the other a news- 
paper man, and writes those vile things about 
the magistrates and the aristocracy. It was 
Mrs. Thicksedde who found it out, and you 
may imagine how shocked she was ; for it was 
she who turned her back on her favourite 
niece for marrying a cotton-spinner—a rich 
man, too!” 

“ And who,” I inquired, “is this horrid 
new man?” 

“O! it’s Mr. Wagerman; he was an en- 





have a servant soon. Won't let the poor! 
fellows work in the way they’ve been accus- | 
tomed, got a foreigner for a bailiff, and set! 
up a manufactory on the bank of the river.” 

“What, on the old bricktield? Why, I 
thought you sold up the last tenant of that 
brick-field for his rent ?” 

“ Well,” said Clipper, “it’s no use talking | 
to you. However, I assure you it’s very 


aggravating to have a new man coming down | 
among some of the oldest families in England, | 


showing off his money—though, to be sure, | 
the poor’s-rates are very much reduced. Con- | 
found it, I can’t go into the town without 
hearing of some one wanting an order to see 
Buckley Hall, and talking about the pictures 
and the statues, and the library, and the} 
aviary, and the conservatory, and the model | 
cottages, and the new school—hang his im- 
pudence! Why, sir, I’ve heard my father 
say that, in his time, no one under the rank of 
a peer, or a prime minister, or at any rate a 
very old baronet, presumed to have a picture- 
gallery. ‘The model cottages are the worst of | 
all, to make all our people dissatisfied ; aud 
schools where—’pon my soul, you won’t 
believe it—they teach even singing and 
drawing. They'll have a piano in every | 
cottage, next. But that’s not the worst. You 
see, money will do anything nowadays ; so 
they’ve put the new man into the commis- 
sion of the peace, and made him a deputy- 
lieutenant. You see, our people are obliged | 
to be civil, for the new man’s a sort of fa- 
vourite with Lord Browndown and the Earl 
of Domperley. ‘To be sure, since he’s been 
there, the shooting is very good at Buckley 
Park ; the cock-shooting in his new planta- 
tions by the river is famous after a frost, and 
he has an uncommon good notion of managing 
the woods ; I must own that. So he does some- 
how manage to get very good society. Why, 
my client, Squire Thicksedde (the Thickseddes 
have lived on their own estate since the time 





gineer, they tell me, ora stoker, or something 
of that sort once ; but now he owns coal mines 
and all sorts of things. Rathera gentlemanly 


| man, I must amit, and has a capital cellar of 


wine, but a perfect revolutionist.” 

After this conversation, I was not sorry to 
have an opportunity of paying a second visit 
to Riverport. An invitation from Splinter 


|to try the partridge-shooting of one of his 


patient’s firms in September, gave me an 
opportunity of comparing past and present — 
the old squire and the new man, 

A branch railroad—another of the in- 
novations due to the dreadful Mr. Wager- 
man—brought me within a couple of miles 
of Riverport. As we descended the steep 
side of the beautiful valley, Buckleigh Park 
in the distance seemed unchanged; the noble 
trees, waved their broad arms above the turf 
as of old; but green patches of young flou- 
rishing plantations, stretching over scores of 
acres, covered hill-sides formerly bare and 
barren. So soon as we skirted the park, 
the well-built wall, the neat lodges, new 


‘clumps of ornamental trees, the healthy 


verdure of well-cultivated turf, fed over by 
beautiful cattle, gave signs of wealth, taste, 
and agricultural progress. 

A broad straight drive through ancient trees 
brought to view the new hall—built of a cool 
grey stone, quarried close at hand—somewhat 
in the Elizabethan style, but without slavish 
absurdity of details; with a central tower and 
wings, in style and colour far more ancient 
than the hideous building it had replaced, 
Nearer approach gave to view a long stately 
terrace, adorned with vases of marble filled 
with flowers, and statues in bronze. Turf 
banks, with brilliant flower-beds, contrasted 
with the carved stone buttresses, At either 
extremity, trees, that had seen beneath their 
boughs many generations of De Buckleighs, 
completed the picture. In front, a herd of 
mottled fallow-deer, with here and there a 





| of Henry the Eighth) was persuaded by his! black buck and a white doe, cropped the | 
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short sweet grasses which, with the aid of' 


drain-pipes and careful cultivation, had super- 
seded the rushes and moss of the old park. 
Further on, separated by an invisible fence, 
fed the pets of the dairy. Pure Alder- 
neys, with dark beseeching eyes; worthy 
of Juno, and more than one dappled, full- 
uddered Durham, and a choice flock of 
sheep, which gave a truly rural air to the 
delightful scene. 

Entering the house-farm from the park— 
disturbing as we passed scores of half-tame 
pheasants, that fluttered upa moment, and then 
settled down again to feed—I found continued 
revolution. Every fence perfect, every gate 
swinging easily and catching fast; fields 
drained, dried, squared, and released of useless 
hedges (with enough left for shelter); some 
rich with yellow corn fast falling before the 
scythe and reaping-machine,—very different 
from the old style, where scarlet poppies and 
yellow charlock fought bravely, and not with- 
out success, for half the ploughed ground. 
Other fields, shaded with all the colours of 
green roots, Scotch turnips, swedes, and man- 
golds, flourishing and extinguishing weeds, 
where never anything but weeds grew before. 
Already, on a twenty-acre piece, clear of oats, 
half-a-dozen of Howard’s iron ploughs, each 
drawn by a pair of quick-stepping horses, 
driven curricle fashion, were at work,—a 
practical satire on the Alexandrine style of 
four straggling horses and two clumsy men 
dragging a clumsy plough. Active boys, of a 
breed new to Riverport, were at work every- 
where making war on weeds. 

The lazy, drawling, thoughtless ways, once 
chronic in Buckleigh Park, had yielded to 
earnestness and active intelligence ; just as| 
the mangy deer had been superseded by a 
fine herd. A miserable five-score of bony, pro- 
fitless sheep, by two great flocks of Cotswolds 
—the last great triumph of the skill of the 
English stock-breeders—the clumsy wooden 
ploughs, harrows, and head-thickening, soul- 
deadening flail, were replaced by the best 
work of the Ransomes, Garretts, Hornsbys, 
and Crosskills, for sowing and gathering agri- 
cultural crops. 

To get implements with money and a friend 
to choose them, is easy enough; to get labour- 
ers to use them, and make them work the pace 
required for the profitable use of modern im- 
plements, requires qualities money cannot buy. 

From the fields to the farmsteading was 
the natural course, to see where was the pro- 
duce, and what the fertilisers of fields con- 
verted in a few years from barrenness to 
overflowing crops. Good sweet haystacks in 
the corners of the grass fields, a fine array of 
round corn stacks, neatly built on stone 
tressels ranged around the huge barn, 
gave good promise of the interior of the 
farm-buildings. The huge barn, no longer | 
empty or cobwebbed, had been turned | 
into a business-like agricultural manufac- 
tory. In one division a steam-engine roared | 
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and worked machinery that threshed, win- 
nowed, and cast forth wheat at one end, 
and sent the sheaves of straw rolling up 
into the loft at the other. Under another 
division, twenty-five great bullocks were fat- 
tening in the boxes which have immortalised 
the name of Warne—from the enlightened 
Lothians to benighted Sussex. ‘The same 
capacious barn-roof covered a byre for the 
milking of cows, and pens of numerous pigs, 
whose food was cooked by the steam-engine 
boiler. 

But enough of agricultural technicalities, 
From the farmstead to the village was the 
next step. More revolutions there. In the 
distance, saddle-backed, steep-roofed, belfried 
buildings, told of chapels, or schools. The 
high-backed bridge was clear of idlers, per- 
haps a rural policeman on his rounds had 
something to do with the clearance; but 
wages to any extent for hard work had more. 
An earthquake or an army of navigators 
had been at work in the main street ; for 
fully a score of ancient dwellings, with their 
green groundsel-covered and black thatched 
roofs, had disappeared, and were replaced by 
cottages pretty enough for pictures, Even 
the butcher’s shop—projecting with an over- 
hanging roof, capital for shade, and conve- 
nient for displaying ‘deceased muttons—was 
a bit of architectural effect. The windows 
where rags formerly did duty for glass had 
disappeared, and so had the dishevelled 
mothers and dirt-coloured children. The 
tenants, matched the houses, Faces and hands 
had not been forgotten when the water was 
applied to the diamond-paned windows and 
the scrubbing-brush to the floor. 

A familiar humming sound drew me 
towards the belfried stone building, in whose 
style I recognised the picturesque taste of 
a sculptor who does not disdain to be an 
architect, or wood-carver, or anything else, 
small or great, where beauty is required. 
This was the infant-school, built and sup- 
ported at the cost of the new tenant of 
Buckleigh Hall, and well filled with little 
recruits, from as far round Riverport as little 
legs can go or be carried. There, the future 
peasantry and yeomanry of Buckleigh estite 
were being trained—a rosy, happy, chirping 
set. A little further on, the parish school 
appeared ; but, O! how changed—cleaned, 
repaired, refitted. A trained master, bound 
to know something, had replaced the make- 
shift pedagogue. Maps, pictures and dia- 
grams—the famous black-board which so 
much puzzled Lord Harrowby’s inquiring 
friend, explained the necromancy by which 
the wild boys of the village had been re- 
duced to order, and inspired with a degree of 
intelligence really alarming to any inquisitive 
stranger like myself, who may venture to put 
a question on arithmetic or geography. 

In a word, the church, the schools, the cot- 
tages, the shops, the streets, and the inha- 
bitants of Riverport, witness the care of a 
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| but a complete new set and a water-wheel 
highest interest for his investment. to work a threshing machine: and he'll have 
Riverport is now a quiet village, and|to pay for that, though father used flails, 
semi-nude boatmen no longer run a-muck | and his father afore him. The young men 
through the one street, or fight pitched; accommodate themselves better, and it is 
battles in the churchyard. They smoke the| plain to see that the force of example is 
pipe of peace and drink mild ale without ploughing in many mental seeds, grubbing up 
defying the passers-by to mortal combat, | narrow mental boundaries. 
The squeak of the fiddle may be heard at the} But, next to the change in the village, the 
Bargee’s Rest in the evening; but at an| greatest change is in the labouring men. 
early hour every public “retires into the} “ When Mr, Wagerman first settled here,” 
privacy of its own domestic circle,” as the|said my friend and guide, “piecework was 
parish clerk sententiously informed us. unknown in the parish, but he seemed deter- 
Do these material changes give unmixed}|mined to make the men earn their wages or 
contentedness ? Are the wives satisfied that | leave the parish, and as it nearly all belonged 
their husbands work longer hours, get more | to him, he had a fair chance. The first fight 
wages, and drink less beer; that their chil-) was when the ploughmen refused to use a 
dren are taught to read, and write, and to|pair-horse iron plough. That was settled, by 
wash their faces and hands ; to sing hymns |the parish ploughmen being discharged, and 
and psalms, and reverently pray in church? | others sent for from counties where crawling 
Well, not quite. From Roman Horace’s time | with a long team and an idle boy is unknown. 
to Sisty Caxton’s there have always been|The ploughmen soon gave in. ‘Then came 
praisers of time past to be found, hay-making time. The new squire set a 
An old woman of vinegar aspect and sus-|hay-making machine to work ; first the hay- 
picious alcoholic odour, complains grum-|makers broke it—that wouldn’t do. The 
blingly of the new man; that there is no! squire’s blacksmith, a capital mechanic, im- 
life in the place now; and that the Hall|ported from railway works, set it to rights. 
isn’t what it used to be. “ Why, I can re-|‘Then they struck in a body ; but that did not 
member the time when my good man could go! help them far: there was the machine, aud by 
and get as much dried wood out of the plan-| collecting all his gardeners off and grooms, 
tation as he could carry, and no one said a/and giving a hand himself, the hay was got 
word, and now you mayn’t takea stick, To be|in in good order. The ignorant people 
sure, they give away coals, and flannel, and | who struck against machinery, although the 
meat to some; but they ask so many ques- | squire employed a hundred times more men 
tions, and want to knowif the children go to | than any previous squire of Buckleigh Park, 
school, and those that won’t don’t get none, |at first found work in summer tramping 
except they’re sick or so. Ah, those were about. In winter they were obliged to re- 
the days when we went Thomassin’ and got/turn home. There was grubbing up hedges, 
the best of ale, and beef, and clothes, every | draining, and other improvement work to be 
one alike, an’ no prying into what you did,;done, Mr. Wagerman offered it by the piece. 
There was my poor son; just for nothing, | They struck again, They would not work by 
Squire Wagerman took and sent him across the piece; no, they would go on the parish 
the water, poor lamb. They false-swore him, | first. A servant sent on horseback with a 
He never touched the pedlar’s pack, I’m sure, | message to the telegraph soon settled that 
And though my lady comes in her carriage, | business. Four-and-twenty hours brought a 
and brings mea few bits of things, I say | supply of labourers very happy to work piece 
these are not like the old times.” |work, Ata week’s end the parish labourers 
Very likely there are plenty more in the | out of work applied for parish relief, but they 
village of the same mind, were not to be so indulged. The new squire 
There are farmers, too, holding land under | met threats of Swing fires with his insurances; 
Mr. Wagerman who grumble a good deal at! undertook the reclaiming of a piece of waste, 
his tyranny, but do not seem inclined to|then recently enclosed, with spade labour, 
leave. On Riverport farms I find the re-| The trenching was offered at a price sufficient 
verse of the Irish landlord system adopted. | for a good man to earn three shillings a-day. 
The worse a man farms the higher his rent| All able-bodied men were referred to the 
is raised. One old fellow grumbles griev-|spade-work on the common, and parish relief 
ously because his land has been drained| refused. Some worked and did well, some 
against his will, with that of his neighbours, | took employment with neighbouring parishes, 
and because he was charged four pounds per some left the district ; all worth having came 
cent. interest for the operation. He confesses|to the squire’s terms and conditions, and 
that he can feed sheep all the winter where | earned more money than ever they had 
they all rotted before ; but still he does not | earned in their lives, 
hold with draining, nor like paying, nor like! “ With a steam-engine going, instead of the 
leaving either. He complains, too, that he flail, with his smart-stepping horses in the 
is never left alone. His buildings were all) plough, with drills, clod-crushers, and scari- 
tumbling about his ears, or rather his cattle’s | fiers to look after, men could not crawl 
ears, aud now nothing will serve the squire | through their work, nor remain stupid, if they 
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had any brains. They not only earned more, 
but spent less at the public-house. Wholesome | 


cottages, which they are made to keep clean, 
continue on the lessons learned in the fields. 
The Squire Wagerman’s wife helps and assists 


all she can, although with this generation it | 
To do what has been done | 


is up-hill work. 
required a resolute and wealthy person, who 


fully understood how to treat men, and how | 
Mr. Wagerman tells me 


to use machinery. 
he looks forward to rest in future, when the 


generation now learning in the infant-schools | 


shall be at work.” 

‘There are many men with estates, who mean 
well, but know not how to execute. 
who do not discover that it is for their inte- 


. . | 
rest to make those under them intelligent, 


sober, industrious. A great landowner cando 
more than a great prince; he can inoculate a 
whole county with a good example, if his good 
wishes are carried out with radical good sense. 

This is no fiction; Wagerman isa real man. 
An estate cultivated in a most barbarous, un- 
productive manner has been made feztile by 
simple means. A village where dirt, ignorance, 
idleness, intemperance, were chronic, has 
been rebuilt, sewered, and cleansed : schools 
have been established for the young, industry 
has been made essential to the labouring, 
independence has been cultivated among all. 
And this, by a man, who thought it worth 
his while, not less than his duty, to sink some 
years of a large income, in restoring a moral 


tone to degraded Jabourers, as well as fertility | 


to an exhausted soil. 


THE URSINUS, 


Tiere are few subjects that present to the 
psychologist more curious traits, and more 
subtle enigmas than lady poisoners. The 
character is so opposed to all our ideas of 
feminine feeling and affection, that, except 
under circumstances of extreme excitement, 
resentment of slighted attachment, blind 
jealousy, or revenge of injured honour, its 
existence would seem hardly possible. If we 
search for motives, we find them to be gene- 
rally of the most selfish and grovelling kind. 


They are, commonly, to put out of the way | 
some or all of the people around who have | 


money to leave. Other base passions come 
into play, but Mammon, the basest spirit that 


fell, is generally at the bottom of their career. | 


It is amazing the variety and amiability of 
character that is worn for years, to cover the 
foul fiend within. For long periods these 


female vam) yres live in the heart of a family | 


circle, wearing the most life-like marks of 


coodness and kindness, of personal attrac- | 


tion and spiritual gifts; caressed, féted, 
honoured as the very pride of their sex, 
while they are all the time calculating on the 
lives and the purses of those nearest, and who 
should be dearest, to them. 

Some of these modern Medeas have played 
the part of the fashionable, or the xsthetic ; 
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some, of the domestically amiable; some, of 
the devoted attendant on the sick and the 
suffering. Heaven defend us from such devo- 
tion! May no such tigress smooth our 
pillow; smile blandly on us in our pains 
which she cannot take away, though she 
has the satisfaction of knowing that they 
will take us away; and mix with taper 
fingers the opiate of our repose! Amid 
the most stealthy-footed and domestically 
benign of this feline race, were the Widow 
Zwanziger, and Mrs. Gottfried, of Germany. 
They were amongst the most successful, 
though not the most distinguished, in this art 
of poisoning. They went on their way, slay- 
ing all around them, for years upon years, 
and yet were too good and agreeable to be 
suspected, though death was but another 
name for their shadows. Funerals followed 
these fatal sisters as certainly as thunder 
follows lightning, and undertakers were the 
only men who flourished in their path. 

The Widow Zwanziger was an admirable 
cook and nurse. Her soups and coffee had a 
peculiar strength ; her watchful care by the 
sick bed was in all hearts; she kissed the 
child she meant to kill, and pillowed the 
aching head with such soothing address that 
it never ached again. Mrs, Gottfried was so 
attractive a person that her ministration was 
sought by people of much higher rank than 
her own ; she was so warm a friend, that she 
was a friend unto death, and one attached 
soul after another breathed their last in 
(her arms. Husband after husband departed, 
and still her hand was sought, and still it 
practised its cunning. At length, in her 
four-and-fiftieth year she was detected, and 
arrested, In prisun, she walked amid the 
apparitions of all her victims, wept tears of 
tenderness over their memory, aud finished 
by desiring that her life might be written; 
so that, having lost everything else, she 
might yet enjoy her fame. 

All women of this class have had an extra- 
ordinary degree of vanity,—and, what is 
more, they have had a perfect passion for 
their art. The Marchioness de Brinvilliers 
was an enthusiast in the composition of the 
rarest poisons, of which her accomplice, 
Sainte-Croix, was so eminent a compounder, 
The admiration of her beauty, the distinctions 
of her rank, afforded her but a feeble satis- 
faction in comparison with that of watching 
the operation of some subtly lethal essence, 
She certainly was not the mere marchioness, 
but the princess of poisoners; and yet it 
remained for Madame Ursinus to give addi- 
tional touches of perfection to this peculiar 
character. She was at once a lady of fashion, 
a pietist, a writer of useful tracts, a poetess, 
and a poisoner. Through all the dangers of 
these various careers, she lived to the good 
| old age of seventy-six, and died—lamented ! 
| Brinvilliers, Zwanziger, and Gottfried con- 
fessed that they were conquered by their 
crimes; but Madame Ursinus, branded in 
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ST 
public opinion, continued to defy it, and con-|apprentice of a celebrated apothecary. The 
quered even that ; and to the very last gasp | apprentice communicated the prunes and the 
persisted in playing the heroine. Nay more, | suspicion to his master, who tested them, and 
without confession, remorse, or penitence, she | found them well seasoned with arsenic. The 
strove in her own way, and with no trifiing | apothecary very soon conveyed the discovery 
success, to achieve the reputation of a saint.|to the magistrate, and the magistrate, after 
Surely it is worth while to dig up from the | hearing the statement of the servant and the 
rubbish-heap of the Prussian criminal court, | lady’s maid, arrested the great lady. 
a few fragments of the history of such a People, of course, now began to look back 
woman. ; on the life of this distinguished woman ; and 
The widow of Privy-councillor Ursinus| it was presently remembered, that her hus- 
lived honoured and courted in the highest) band and an aunt, to whose last days she had 
circles of Berlin. Her rank, and the reputa-| paid assiduous attention, and whose wealth 
tion of her husband, whom she had lost but} had fallen to her, had gone off suddenly. 
a few years, her handsome fortune, her| Madame Ursinus was at once set down asa 
noble figure, and impressive features, to-| second Brinvilliers, and wonderful revelations 
gether with her spirit and her accomplish-| were expected. The general appetite for the 
ments, made her a centre of attraction in the| marvellous became ravenous and insatiable. 
society of the time. She lived ina splendid|There appeared almost immediately—it is 
house, and her establishment in all its ap-| wonderful how quickly such things are done 
pointments was perfect. We may imagine |—a book, by M. Frederick Buchholz, entitled 
the sensation created by the news of her; the “Confessions of a Female Poisoner, 
arrest. | written by herself,” which was rapidly bought 


Madame Ursinus was seated in the midst | 
of a briliiant company on the evening of the 
fifth of March, eighteen hundred and three, | 
at the card-table, when a servant, with all | 
the signs of terror in his face, entered, and | 
informed her that the hall and ante-room 
were occupied by police, who insisted on 
seeing her. Madame Ursinus betrayed no} 
surprise or emotion. She put down her 
cards, begged the party with whom she was 
engaged at play to excuse the interruption, 
observing that it was some mistake, and 
that she would be back in a moment. 

She went, but did not return. After wait- | 
ing some time, her partners inquired after 
her, and learned to their consternation that | 
she was arrested and carried off to prison, on | 
a charge of poisoning. 

A confidential servant, Benjamin Klein, | 
had complained in the preceding month of} 
February of indisposition, She gave him a) 
basin of beef-tea, and sume days afterwards | 
some medicine in raisins. ‘This, so far from | 
removing his complaint, increased it; and| 
when his mistress, a few days afterwards, | 
offered him some boiled rice, he said he| 
could not eat it, and was much struck by 
observing that she carefully put it away 
where no one else could get it. ‘This excited 
in his mind strong suspicions that there was 
something in the food which was detrimental 
to health, and associated with his condition. | 
He resolved secretly to examine his mistress’s 
room and cabinet, and in the latter he found a 
small parcel, with the ominous label—Arsenic. | 

The next day his atteutive mistress brought | 
him some stewed prunes, which she recom- 
mended as likely to do him good; and this 
time he accepted them with apparent thank- | 
fuluess, but took care that none of them} 
should enter his mouth. He communicated 
his suspicions to the lady’s maid, in whom he! 
had confidence ; and she quickly carried off 





up and devoured, as the veritable confession 
of the Ursinus, 

But, alas for the hungering and thirsting 
public, Madame Ursinus was not a lady of the 
confessing sort! She was a clever, far-seeing 
soul, who had laid her grand plans well, and 
had allowed no witnesses, and feared no detec- 
tion. True, if she had poisoned her husband 
and her aunt, the witness of the poison itself 
might be forthcoming ; but chemical tests for 
poisons were not then so well known as they 
are now. The bodies were disinterred and 


|examined, and no trace of poison was found. 


The state of the stomach and intestines were 
most suspicious ; but the doctors disagreed 
as to the cause, as doctors will; and so far 
Madame Ursinus was safe. 

But, there was no getting over the fact that 
the prunes intended for the cautious Benja- 
min Klein had arsenic in them; and the 
Ursinus was too shrewd to attempt to deny 
it. On this point she did confess, promptly, 
frankly, and fully. But then, she meant no 
harm, at least against him. She had no 
intention of murdering the man. What good 
could that do her?—he had no money to 
leave. No; her motive was very different. 
In early life her affections had been thwarted 
through the usual obduracy of parents ; she 
had married a man whom she highly esteemed, 
but did not love ; another friend, whom she 
did love, had died of consumption ; and she 
was disgusted with life. The splendour and 
gaiety which surrounded her were a hollow 
splendour, a wearisome gaiety. She had 
been prosperous, but that prosperity had only 
accelerated her present mood. She had out- 
lived the relish of existence, and had resolved 
to die. Ignorant, however, poor innocent 
soul! of the force of this poison, she wanted 
to learn how much would be sufiicient for its 
object ; and therefore she had done as young 
doctors are said to do in hospitals—made a few 


the prunes to her brotha, who was the| experiments on her patient, the unfortunate 
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Benjamin Klein. She had given him the] his wife to make herself happy, and enj« 


very minutest quantity, so as to be quite 
safe, and had cautiously increased the succes- 
sive doses—not with the least intention to do 
him any permanent harm, but to ascertain the 
effectual dose for herself. She would not for 
her life have hurt the man. In society she had 
been noted for her sensibility—for the almost 
morbid delicacy of her nerves and the acute- 
ness of her sympathies. That was all. As 
to the charges of having administered poison 
to her nearest connections, she treated the 
calumny with ¢he utmost indignation, The 
judges were puzzled ; the Ursinus was reso- 
late in the protestation of her innocence ; and 
the public were at a disagreeable nonplus. 
And what really had been the life and 
character of the Ursinus? Sophia Charlotte 
Elizabeth Weingarten was the daughter of a 


so-called Baron Weingarten—who, as secre- | 


tary of legation in Austria, had, under a 
charge of high treason, crossed to Prussia, 
and assumed the name of Weiss. Friiulein 
Weingarten, or Von Weiss, was born in 
seventeen hundred and sixty. While re- 
siding in her teens with an elder married 
sister, wife of the Councillor of State Haacke, 
at Spandau, occurred that genuine love affair 
which her parents so summarily trampled 
upon. She was called home to Stendal, and, 


in her nineteenth year, married to Privy-| 


CounciJlor Ursinus. The privy-councillor was 
a man of high standing, high character, and 
most exemplary life ; but, unluckily, all these 
gifts and graces are often conferred upon or 
acquired by men who do not possess the 


other qualities that young ladies of nine- | 
The worthy councillor was old, | 


teen admire. 
sickly, deaf, and passionless. In fact, he was 
a dull, commonplace, diligent, unimaginative 
pack-horse and official plodder ; most merito- 
rious in his motives, and great in his depart- 
ment of public business ; but just the last 
man for a lively handsome girl of nine- 
teen. On the other hand, he had his good 
qualities, even as a husband. He had no 
jealousies, and the most unbounded indul- 
gence. 

Soon after their marriage they removed to 
Berlin, where, amid the gay society of the 
capital, Madame Ursinus soon contracted a 
warm friendship for a handsome young 
Dutch officer, of the name of Rogay. Rogay, 
in fact, was the man of her heart. 


y life 
in her own way; and there is a long letter 
| preserved in the criminal records, which he 
himself wrote at her dictation, to the beloved 
| Rogay, on an occasion when he had absented 
|} himself for some time, urging him to renew 
|his visits, and that in the most love-like 
|terms, the tenderest of which the old man 
| underlined with his own hand. 

But Rogay came not, he removed to 
another place, and there, soon after, died. 
| Here was now another subject of suspicion. 
|Rogay had cause, said people, to keep 
away ; while she fawned on him, she had 
killed him. But here, again, the testimony 
\of two of the most celebrated physicians 
of the day was unanimous that the cause of 
Rogay’s death was consumption and nothing 
more. The physician atteste| that he had 
attended Rogay while he was living and 
suffering under the roof of Privy-Councillor 
Ursinus ; that Madame Ursinus displayed 
the most unequivocal affection for him ; that 
she attended on him, gave him everything 
with her own hand, and that no wife could 
have been more assiduously tender of him 
than she was. She called herself Lotté in her 
communications with him ; not only because 
her name was Charlotte, but because she was 
|an enthusiast of the Werter school, and loved 
to be of the same name as Werter’s idol. But 
yet Rogay withdrew himself and died alone, 
and at a distance. 

Three years after the decease of Rogay 
died Ursinus himself. Old he was, it is true, 
but he was in perfect health. The kind wife 
made him a little festival on his birthday, 
and in the night he sickened and died, He 
had taken something that disagreed with 
him—but what so common at a feast! 
|Madame Ursinus sate up with him alone; 
she called not a single creature ; she hoped 
he would be better; but the man was aged 
land weak, and he went his way. 
| The year after, followed as suddenly her 
|maiden aunt, the wealthy Miss Witte. One 
| evening her doctor left her quite well, and in 
the night she sickened and died. The 
| Ursinus was quite alone with her, called no 
| single domestic, but let the good lady die in 
‘her arms. Both the bodies of the husband 
}and the aunt, now Klein’s affair took place, 
| were disinterred and examined. There was 


She|no poison traceable, but the corpses were 


. . | . “eo . 
declared, with her usual candour, in one of | found dried together as if baked, or as if they 


her examinations before the magistrates, that 
she was made"for domestic affection. That as 
there was no domestic affection between her- 
self and her departed husband, neither he nor 
she pretended any. They agreed to consider 
themselves as a legal couple, and as friends, 
and no more. As to Captain Rogay, she 
made no secret of it that she clung to him 
with the most ardent feeling of love. 

This attachment, the privy-councillor—the 
most reascnable of men—so far from resent- 
ing, encouraged and approved. He wished 


were mummies of a thousand years old, The 
iskin of the abdomen was so tough that it 
|resisted the surgeon’s knife, and the soft 
| parts of the body had assumed the appear- 
ance of hard tallow. The hands, fingers, and 
| feet of the old man were drawn together as 
by spasms, his skin resembled parchment, 
and the stomachs of both bore every trace of 
injury and inflammation which had reduced 
them to an inseparable mass. Yet, the eml- 
nent doctors declared that poison was not the 
cause of death in either case, — but apoplexy 
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or—in short, that there was not the remotest 
symptom of poison. 

So, instead of the pleasure-loving multitude 
obtaining a spectacle and a fate, the whirling 
sword of the executioner and the falling head | 
were exchanged for perpetual imprisonment, 
and the handsome, wealthy widow of forty 
was sent to spend the remainder of her days 
in the fortress of Glatz. 

Here she assumed a new character. Her} 
part of the interesting woman of fashion 
was played out; she had become interest- 
ing beyond her wish, and fate had now 
assigned her another part,—to defend her 
life and reputation, ‘There was a call to 
develope her powers of fortitude and of intel- 
lect, and she embraced it ; not only before the | 
tribunal of justice, but in her whole conduct 
through the thirty long years which she con- 
tinued a prisoner. 

No sooner had she entered on her quarters 
in the prison of Glatz, than she set about 
writing an elaborate defence of herself. In| 


sole voice of my super-human anguish, that 
moment would have annihilated my life and 
my sufferings, and yet have flung the light of 
the sun on all the evidences of my innocence, 
which now, however, is made plain by other 
means. 

“Tn vain have I been for ten long months 
pursued, martyred, broken to pieces, crushed 
in soul and body by the reproach of that 
shamefully horrible crime, and exposed to all 
the contempt and malice of the public. In 
vain have the graves of my loved ones been 
opened, the repose of the dead violated, and 
proceedings taken in the first capital of 
Europe, in this age of knowledge and hu- 
manity, under the eyes of the most amiable 
and kind-hearted of kings, that have no 
example, and with posterity will have no 
eredence. In vain have I, unhappy one, been 
represented by inhuman writers as a monster 


|and a terrible warning; in vain have I been 


painted, in the blackest and the most veno- 
mous of colours, as a lesson to my own, and 





her room, which was the best the fortress 
afforded to its captives, and which she was 
allowed to furnish according to her pleasure, | 
she placed a little table under the narrow 
window in the massy wall, and arranged upon 
it everything that was necessary for literary 
labour. She was surrounded by books: not 
only for refreshment of her mind, but for 
laborious research and instruction. In this 
defence at which she laboured, for she was by 
no means satisfied with that of her paid advo- 
cates, she now discovered the uncommon 
abilities with which she was endowed. If any 
one had ever entertained a doubt of her 
powers of reasoning and calculation, of the | 
clearness of her foresight, and the acuteness | 
of her penetration, that doubt was here at 
once dispelled in the most convincing manner. 
She proved herself so profoundly vast in 
the law, that she now struck her legal ad- 
visers with astonishment, as she had done the 
judges on her trial. Her defence, which was 
addressed to her relatives, presented her in 
the new character of a masterly writer and | 
legal scholar. This defence is still extant, 
and no defence of a murderer, not even that 
of Eugene Aram, is a more striking specimen 
of talent and of well-assumed virtue and 
virtuous indignation, 

“Searcely,” she says, “can I call to mind, 
without the overthrow of my understanding 
and the utter prostration of my whole being, 
the accusation of being the murderer of my 
husband and my aunt. My innermost soul 
becomes worked with terror at the recollec- | 
tion of the moment when I was seized with | 
all the horrors of death by the opened graves 
of my beloved relatives; when surrounded 
by all the pangs of a deadly cruelty, and 
pursued by the suries of a thousand-tongued 
imprecations, I heard myself cursed as the 
destroyer of those who sank so safely to 
slumber in my arms. Had Providence | 


|a dark eternal memory to after times; in 


vain have I been a thousand times mur- 
dered and tortured,—the highest authorities, 
the clearest evidence, pronounce me guiltless.” 

In the prison she was allowed a female 
companion, and was often visited by distin- 
guished strangers, whom so far from shrink- 
ing from, she was ever eager to see, never 
failing to describe her misfortunes in vivid 
colours, to assert her innocence, and intreat 
their exertions for her liberation. Many of 
these, however, thought that the lot of the 
poisoner who rustled in silk and satin over 
the floors of the fortress—compared with 
that of other convicts, who for some rude 
deed done in a moment of passion laboured 
in heavy chains, welded to carts, or with 
iron horns projecting above their brows, 
sweltered in deep pits—had nothing in it of 
a severity which warranted an appeal to 
royal mercy. 

But, in her seventieth year, the royal 
mercy reached her. She was liberated from 
prison, but restricted for the remainder of 
her life to the city and fortress of Glatz. 
Here she once more played the part, not of a 
poisoner, but of an innocent woman and an 
aristocratic lady. She again opened a hand- 
some house, and gave entertainments; and 
they were frequented! Nay, such was her 
vanity, that she used every diligence to draw 
illustrious strangers into her circle. An 
anecdote is related on undoubted authority, 
which is characteristic. At one of her sup- 
pers, a lady sitting near her actually started, 
as she saw some white powder on a salad 
which was handed to her. Madame Ursinus 


lobserved it, and said, smiling, “Don’t be 


alarmed, my dear, it is not arsenic.” 
Another anecdote is not. less amusing. 
Immediately after quitting her prison, she 
invited a large company to coffee. An invi- 
tation to coffee by the poisoner, as she was 





then heard the sole wish of my heart, the 


called in Glatz by old and young, was a 
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matter of curiosity, the grand attraction of 
the day. All went: but one individual, who 
had been overlooked in the invitation, out 
of resentment planned a savage joke. He 
bribed the confectioner to mix in the biscuits 
some nauseating drug. In the midst of the 
entertainment, the whole company were seized 
simultaneously with inward pains and sick- 
ness, gave themselves up for lost, started up 
in horror, and rushed headlong from the 
house, Glatz was thunderstruck with the 
news, which went through it like an electric 
fiash, that the Ursinus had poisoned all her 
guests. 

Regardless of these little accidents, the 
Ursinus lived a life of piety and benevolence; 
so said the gaoler of the fortress, and her 
female companion. She sought to renew her 
intercourse with her sister, Madame von 
Hocke, saying: “We are again the little 
Yetté and little Lotté ; our happy childhood 
stands before me.” But the sister kept aloof, 
and the wounded, but patient and forgiving 
Ursinus, exclaimed: “ Ah! that life and its 
experiences can thus operate on some people, 
by no means making them happier. God 


reward us all for the good that we have been 
found worthy to do, and pardon us our many 
errors !” 

She died in her seventy-seventh year ; and 
her companion declared that she could not 
enough admire the resignation with which 


she endured her sufferings through the aid 
of religion. She left her considerable pro- 
perty partly to her nephews and nieces, and 

artly to benevolent institutions. A year 
Sdive her death she ordered her own coffin, 
and left instructions that she should lie in 
state with white gloves on her hands, a ring 
on her finger containing the hair of her late 
husband, and his portrait on her bosom. Five 
carriages, filled with friends and acquaint- 
ances, followed her to the grave, which was 
found adorned with green moss, auriculas, 
tulips, and immortelles: an actual bower of 
blooms. When the clergyman had ended his 
discourse, six boys and six poor girls, whom 
the Ursinus had cared for in her lifetime, 


stepped forward and sang a hymn in her} 
| quieter. 


honour. The gravedigger had little to do; 
female friends, and many poor people to 
whom she had been a benefactress, filled the 


|children from me. 
| his own house. 


Let them first fly upward 
Through the starry air, 
Till you almost lose them, 
For their home is there 3 
Then with outspread pinions, 
Circling round and round, 
Wing their way wherever 
Want and woe are found, 


Where the weary stitcher 
Toils for daily bread ; 

Where the lonely watcher 
Watches by her dead ; 

Where with thin weak fingers, 
Toiling at the loom, 

Stand the little children, 
Blighted ere they bloom, 


Where by darkness blinded, 
Groping for the ligit, 

With distorted conscience 
Men do wrong for right ; 

Where in the cold shadow, 
By smooth pleasure thrown, 

Human hearts by hundreds 
Harden into stone. 


Where on dusty highways, 
With faint heart and slow, 
Cursing the glad sunlight, 
Hungry outcasts go : 
Where all mirth is silenced, 
And the hearth is chill, 
For one place is empty, 
And one voice is still. 


Some hearts will be lighter 
While your captives roam 
For their tender singing, 
Then recal them home ; 
When the sunny hours 
Into night depart, 
Softly they will nestle 
In a quiet heart. 


A WIFE'S STORY. 

IN SEVEN CHAPTERS, CHAPTER VI. 
WueEy I was mad, of course they kept my 

Dr. Ryton took them to 
3ut their absence retarded 
my recovery. When once my ceaseless cry 
to have them back had been heeded, I reco- 
vered my reason ; slowly, but surely, I grew 


My Aunt Aston had come to nurse nie. 
I owed it to her that I had not been con- 





grave with their own hands, and arched the | signed to the tender mercies of an attendant 


mound over it. It was a bitter cold morning, | 


at a madhouse—mercies tender enough for 


yet the churchyard could scarcely contain |™¢,in truth! She watched with me, bearing 


the crowd. 
away like a saint. 


WISHES. 


Att the fiuttering wishes 
Caged within thy heart 
Beat their wings against it, 

Longing to depart, 
Till they shake their prison 
With their wounded cry 5 
Open then thy heart to-day, 
And let the captives fly, 


And thus the poisoner passed 


aay violence, and concealing the extent of it 
jas much as she could; and she pleaded for 
‘me to be allowed to see my children. Dr. 
| Ryton had loved my husband as a friend; so 
| he had hardly patience to pity me; he left me 
much to the care of a stranger. 

When 1 could be moved, my aunt took me 
and my children to a new place. I did not 
ask or care where. It was by the sea—a 
wild, lonely, lovely place. I was_ perfectly 
sane then, but as weak and helpless as a 
child. I did not suffer much, even mentally ; 
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for spirit and flesh were alike subdued ; my 
mind was as worn and as much weakened as 
my body. 

Nobody saw me there but my aunt, my | 
children, their nurse, Dr. Ryton, who saw | 
me often there, and stayed sometimes un- | 
willingly for days together, as much to 
watch them as to attend me, and Mr. 
Morton, the pastor of the district, an aged, 
most loving-spirited man. In him I saw 
the beauty of holiness, but I did not feel 
it. He tried to quicken my spiritual life, 
to rouse me from my almost idiotic apathy, | 
and to turn a broken spirit upward. My | 
only answer to him was—“ Leave me; let me | 
alone; let me be quiet.” 

My poor aunt sighed, far more heavily than 
of old, and shook her head; she thought me 
drifting into another world, laden with a} 
cargo of unrepented sin that must sink me| 
eternally. 

“Shall we not tell her now? Would it} 
not be better ?” she asked of the grey-headed 
old man, who was turning from me dis-| 
appointed, but unwearied. He shook his| 
head. 

“Be patient and hopeful; with our mer-| 
ciful, all-pitying Father nothing is impos- 
sible. It is not His time yet.” 

“But I know it! I know it!” I said to 
myself, as they left me. “I am dying,” and 
a strange ecstasy thrilled through me. 








Every day, through the long months of| 
early aud mid summer, [ was carried down 
close to the sea’s marge, and laid there on a! 


mattress in the fierce hot sun. But that sun | 
did not scorch or even warm me; my heart | 
was nigh dead, and I was always cold. 

Dr. Ryton thought me sinking into life- 
long idiotey, with my frequent moan and} 
ceaseless complaint of cold. But I was living | 
a thought-life, but so faint and so deep down, | 
they could not know it; it was only now and | 
then that I was conscious of it myself. 

So I lay there, day by day—following my 
children with my eyes as they played upon 
the beach. They did not come very near, 
they were half-afraid of the still, white figure, 
and of the wild eyes fixed on them day after 
day. 

“When will papa come home? when will 
he come and play here with us?” they asked 
Dr, Ryton one day. 

They were hushed up and taken away, and 
the words seemed to me to come back out of 
a strange dream of some far past. 

I remember that often I held up my hand 
feebly between my eyes and the sun, a ges- 
ture they did not understand. I wanted to 
watch how daily it grew more transparent, | 
for I became thinner, paler, more shadowy | 
day by day. The bright sun never burnt my | 
white, sickly skin. For a long time they | 
thought me dying, thought my brain was} 
dead already. 

Thank Thee for this most chiefly among 
Thy tender and numberless mercies, O God, 








A WIFE'S STORY. 
| 
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I thank Thee for this most fervently. I did 
not die, I lived ! 

Summer was not yet wearing into autumn, 
when my noble boy, my first-born, my young 
Harold, was taken ill. ‘hey did not know 
that I understood them, when they talked of 
fever and danger in my presence. It was 
resurrection day to me, the day on which I 
heard them. Yet hardly so, I trust, for it 
was a resurrection to a knowledge of pain and 
a dread of death. 

Their words sounded thunder-loud in my 
ears, which lately had received sound very 
faintly and sense very vaguely. They stunned 
me only for an instant. I think my gradual 


j fading away had been half-voluntary, for I 


was often dimly conscious that I had yet the 
power within me to rise and live. And now 
[Tyose up! It was wet, I think, that day, for 
T was laid on the couch by a fire; they had 
spoken and gone away. 

I got up; I could stand; I walked from 
the room. In the passage I met a servant, 
who started back in affright, and ran to call 
assistance. But I crawled up-stairs and 
found my way to my child’s room, and went 
in and up to his little bed. 

“ Let her alone,” I heard Dr. Ryton say, as 
my aunt started forward and was hastening 
tome. I thanked him most truly for those 
words. My boy turned to me with a cry of 
“Mamma, mamma!” Iwas very weak and I 
sank down on his bed and his fever-flushed 
cheek was laid on my cold bosom, They let 
me stay: my boy fell quietly asleep—the 
first sleep he had had that had been quiet 
and refreshing since he was taken ill, they 
said, 

He woke better. I watched him night and 
day; new life came to me a second time 
through him. And he loved me so! He 
would not suffer any one else to wait on him. 
And I watched the waning and waxing of the 
fever night and day: and the danger seemed 
over. ‘The child grew worse and died. In 
my brief joy I had not turned to God ; in my 
deep fresh agony I did not turn to him. 

I could not sink back into the oblivion of 
my death in life. I sat watching by the dead 
beauty of my once so bold, bright boy: they 
talked of Heaven, hope, faith, meeting and 
consolation. I heard, but heeded not at all. 
My grief was fierce and passionate at first ; I 
laid the child’s dead-cold hand on my heart, 
but it could not freeze nor still it. I was out- 
wardly quiet, lest they should think me mad 
again; but my heart burned, and night and 
day my spirit cried : 

“Oh! Cruel! Cruel and Pitiless!” it 
raved against the Omnipotent; it lashed 
itself into impotent fury against the Will of 
the Great, Calm, and Just One. 

My little girl they had sent away, but too 
late. She fell ill, and they brought her home. 
l would not believe it was the fever; she 
was always delicate, a little white blossom, 
and she had pined and fretted for her 
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brother. Tt was the day that my boy was 
laid in the ground that my Lily came back to 
me, and | turned with my great, undi- 
minished, concentrated power of loving to this | 
fragile little form. Perhaps it was my im- 
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patient love, my hot kisses, that confirmed | 


the fever-poison in her veins. She woke in 
the night, the second night after we had| 
buried her brother, burning hot, and talked 
wildly of papa, of Harold, of Heaven. I called 
Dr. Ryton and told him the child was restless 
and not, I thought, quite well. 

“T expected this,” he answered. 
Heaven she may recover ! ” 

“Tt is not the fever,” I said, speaking 
against knowledge. “It is not the fever ; 
she has caught cold.” 

“ We shall see,” he answered. 

Oh ! how cruel his coldness seemed ! 

“ You must save her!” I cried. 

“T shall try!” he answered, “but if she | 
dies—” 

“Dies! Have you—has God, no pity?” 
I interrupted. | 

There were many days of hope and fear. | 
Other physicians came, and were commanded, | 
implored, to save her. I prayed for her | 
life, wildly, on my knees, with all the power 
I had. But she grew worse. One night 
I could no longer bear to watch her sufferings. | 
I rushed out into the open air. It was a 
fresh, blowing night, and moonlight. I ran 


“ Pray 


| 
‘ 


along the shore—the waves broke noisily 


upon the beach. “Alone, alone, alone!” 
that was all the wild winds and the wild sea | 
said to comfort me. Turn to Nature for con-| 
solation! To “Nature, the mighty and all 

pitying mother! She flings back your 

moan in your teeth! She mocks and echoes 

your cry. 

My head was hot, and I felt bewildered, I! 
went to where the waves washed the stones, | 
—TI knelt down and let one break over my 
bowed head. Then I rose and shook my 
wet hair to the cold wind,—that refreshed 
me, and I turned to the house again. 

A black shadow fell across my path. Dr. | 
Ryton stood between me and the setting | 
moon. My heart stood still; what tidings! | 
“She sleeps, you must not go in to her. We! 
think she is saved!” The words were spoken | 
in a cold voice, Dr. Ryton had no sympathy 
with my grief, or joy. The cold words fell 
on my spirit like heavenly dew, but as yet I| 
dared not hope. 

As we entered the garden, I signed to him 
to go into the house first. I stopped,—lI fell 
on my knees—what could I say ? 

“Oh, God! hast thou heard my prayer ? 
Is it for my sake thou sparest this flower!” 
So I thought, but I could not pray then. 

AsI rose, again a shadow flitted before 
the moon. I thought it had set—the shadow 
fell so blackly on my face, but when I looked 
up, I looked straight on, and into her white 
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| Mr. 


| —Death., 


|churchyard, in sound of the sea! 


[Conducted by 
at ‘the door, and led me into the room where 
Dr. Ryton sat. 

The two men looked at each other. 

“Poor child!” the old man said, leading 
me to a seat, 

“Poor child!” he repeated, looking at me 
tenderly. His gentle pity calmed me more 
than aught else could do. With my thin, 
shaking hands, I began to try and bind up 
my heavy wet hair, conscious of my wild, 
disordered look. 

“Build up more patience than hope, Mrs, 


| Warden,” Dr. Ryton said, and I started, it 


was so long since anybody had called me by 
that name. “All is uncertain, even yet; 

on her waking, your child’s life will hang 
/upon a thread ; any agitation will snap it. 
|Every one about her must be calm and 
| quiet, and she will ask for you.’ 

“You will be very composed and still, will 
you not ?” Mr. Morton asked ; “even though 
she should say things that would naturally 
shock and startle you. Even though,” he 
continued, “she should speak of having seen 
her father.” 

“Her father! yes! she spoke of him the 
night she was taken ill,” I answered, dreamily, 
and I pressed my hand on my brow, there 
was such pain there. But I subdued all sign 
of emotion, indeed some spell seemed on me 
that held me tranced. I rose to go away,—I 
meant to sit outside my child’s door, and 
listen for her waking. Again Dr. Ryton and 
Morton looked at each other, the latter 
bowed his head. 

Dr. Ryton spoke, very hesitatingly for him, 
“One moment, Mrs. Warden. I have more 
to say ; for your child’s sake, be calm. You 
have never inquired where your husband 
was buried, have never heard any particulars 
of his—” 

He did not say that last dread word, and 
yet how loud it sounded to my consciousness, 
A thrill of agony ran through me. 
“Buried! Harold, my Harold, in the quiet 
But, no! 
do not think I am wandering! I know you 
mean my husband, not my child; both are 
dead and buried.” 


They exchanged doubtful glances, “It 


‘must be told now!” Dr. Ryton said, firmly. 


“It is very important,” he began, “for your 
child’s sake, that you should learn first from 
us what she will tell you; for we fear if it 
was left for her to tell, that the surprise 
would overcome you, and that then your 
agitation—” 

we Why do you hesitate?” I exclaimed. 
“Cannot I bear anything for her sake—my 
only remaining treasure! Am I not used to 
pain and sorrow? But I will not complain, 
He is very good if He spares my child ; andl 
| shall learn, from her, to thank Him.” 
“Tt is not bad news we have to tell you.” | 
“No news can be good to me, save what | 





serene face. 
Mr. Morton was in the house: he met me 


concerns her. If she lives, I may yet—but, 
'O, my husband !” 
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“Tt is of him that Dr. Ryton would speak,” 
Mr. Morton said. 

“Ofhim? Spare me!” I exclaimed. 

“You saw him brought home, and you 
remember nothing more, do you, Mrs, War- 
den!” Dr, Ryton asked, 

“Nothing more!” and as I spoke the 
terrible sight that ghastly dawn broke upon, 
came back to me, how vividly. “Cruel!” I 
eried, hastily. “Why do you torture me? 
But, yes! it is right, do not spare me, I did 
not spare him, ‘Tell me all,—I am firm and 
quiet.” 

“ If God, whose goodness you have doubted, 
in His infinite merey—” 

“ Be gentle,” Mr. Morton pleaded. “See,” 
and he pointed to my quivering frame. I 
could not control that,—every word seemed 
to lacerate my wakened heart. 

“Mrs. Warden, God has been infinitely 
good to you. When you were taken away, 
your husband was not dead.” 


“Did he live to forgive me? Did he speak | 


of me?” I asked. 

I did not at all gather their meaning yet. 
How should I anticipate such mercy ? 

“ He often spoke of you,—he often speaks 
of you: your husband lives, but—” 

Dr. Ryton was very wise ! 
perhaps it prevented my dying of surprise 
and joy, and life grew precious. 

“ He lives, but hte does not forgive me!” I 


said. “I deserve that pain, but it is terrible.” | 


Dr. Ryton did not answer me, but said :— 
“There is a slight stir up-stairs; your 
aunt is coming down, and the door is open 
you might go in and watch now, but remem- 
ber agitation will kill your little girl. 


this very night, and you must not look sur- 
prised. Can you trust yourself.” 

I bowed my head and rose. My pain had 
gone, it was all a dream, I thought ; a dream 
in which life and death, and grief and joy 
moved confusedly. 

I stumbled a little way. I thought it had 
been day-break, but there came night. I 
felt about in the black-darkness, and could 
find no way out of it. 

My strength was overtasked ; it gave way 
utterly. 

Yet I did not find rest, for I did not 
entirely lose consciousness, The many days 
that I lay ill, I struggled against the dark- 
ness round me, and tried with my feeble 
hands to clear it away from before my eyes. 


I wanted to think and to understand—I had | 


dreadful dreams or thoughts, I know not 
which to call them, as I lay, and these haunted 
me long after. The central idea was always 
that of Harold alive, stern and unfor- 
giving. Once I fancied we met in a crowded 
London street, that I rushed to him, and 
fell down at his feet—that he spurned me 
away. 

When the mist clouding my mind at last 
cleared away,—it was, I remember, towards 


That but—| 


;| “ Where? 


She | 
will tell you that her father has kissed her | 


the end of a very serene, beautiful day—I 
found that they had laid my Lily beside me, 
that it was her kisses on my cheek that 
roused me, though I had dreamed that other 
lips had been pressed there. With an intense 
longing tenderness, not all for her, I took her 
gently into my arms. What a joy to know 
her yet mine! How beautiful and loving 
she was! 

“Papa has been here, mamma; dear papa 
kissed me!” were the first words she said. 

“A dream, my darling!” I answered ; 
“Mamma has been dreaming, too.” 

“No, mamma, aunt says it is true. He 
bent over me, and gave me a long, long kiss, 
just as he used of a night, at home.” 

“When was it, my darling ?” 

“The same morning that I wanted you, 
and aunt said you could not come. Did he 
not kiss you, mamma ?” 

I did not answer, and the little girl’s 
head dropped wearily down upon the pillow. 

“Why are you crying, dear mamma?” 
| she asked, soon again lifting up her head to 
| look into my face. 

“T am so glad to have you, my darling. So 

¢ , . . ” 3 

|glad you are getting well.” 1 kissed her, 
|and she soon fell asleep. 
Not long after, Aunt Aston came up with 
;some tea, “It is true, then?” I asked. 
i“ He has been here? Where is Dr. Ryton ? 
| How long is it since I was laid here?” 

“Yes, he came, dear. Dr. Ryten went 
You have been ill several 





| home with him. 
| days.” 
Where does he call home, 
aunt ?” 

“London. He is gone back to London.” 

“ He is gone, then!” My heart was very 
isick and sad, and yet I was very grateful to 
God. I turned away, and let the tears flow 
from under my closed lids, 
| I sobbed quietly a long while, and then 
/some new purpose dawned upon me. I would 
‘not lie and weep and lament, I would—But 
I was so weak,—what could Ido? Trust in 
/God—who was loading me with mercy and 
kindness—and wait. 
| “Won't you have your tea, dear?” aunt 
‘asked, timidly. 
| Isat up and took it. Then my head felt 
‘cool and clear, and I seemed stronger. It 
was still early in the evening, so I humbly 
asked aunt to help me dress, 1 wanted to go 
down. She said Dr. Ryton would return 
to-night, I must speak to him and hear all. 
When I was dressed I sat down beside my 
child, and watched her quiet sleep. She was 
very thin and weak still, but Aunt Aston 
‘told me that she was to go out to-morrow, 
if it were as still and mild as to-day, and 
that the doctors said that now she would get 
‘over the fever, and be stronger than she 
had ever been before. 

lasked aunt to go down, and to let me know 
when Dr. Ryton would see me. 

When she went, I slipped down on my 
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knees, with my eyes on my dear little girl’s 
lovely face. I could pray. 

I thought of Harold’s love as turned from 
me for ever, so my heart was very sad, and 
I prayed for patience, but my heart was very 
resolved too, and I prayed for strength. But 
I did not feel that I prayed aright. I could 
not feel that my prayer winged its way to the | 
eternal footstool, and I determined that I 
would learn how, in what spirit, to pray. 

I had a Bible, and went to fetchit. But I) 
heard voices below, so I crept down as! 
hastily as my weak clinging to the bannisters 
would let me. 

Dr. Ryton was not come ; it was Mr. Mor- 
ton whom I had heard. Aunt Aston went | 
up to put Lily into her own bed when she} 
should wake, and to watch her while she 
still slept. 

The warm evening light was pouring into | 





Dr. Ryton ever left him? Who had nursed 
him? And as [asked that last question, a 
ery of agony broke from my lips, at the 
thought that I, his wife, had rendered my. | 
self unworthy that office. 

Mr. Morton could tell me that Mrs. Ryton 
had most heedfully nursed my husband, and 
that Dr. Ryton had only left him because 
Harold, when conscious, implored him to be 
here, to watch over his children. He knew 
that Harold in those short intervals of con- 
sciousness had talked much of his children, 
and been painfully solicitous for their welfare, 
and that even in his delirium, he had still 
spoken of them: but whether, and if at all, how, 
my husband mentioned me he could not tell. 

After I had exhausted Mr. Morton’s know- 
ledge by my eager questions, I was ready, 
and very willing, to listen calmly to the old 
man’s wisdom. That evening he spoke to my 





the room down-stairs, it bewildered me heart and to my need. I was very weak, and 
somewhat after the dimness of my own. [| worn, and weary, and had little hope of happi- 
looked out silently for a few moments, rais-| ness in this world, and yet I had an infinite 
ing my head up from off the couch where my mercy for which I desired, and as yet hardly 
aunt had put me, trying to collect my | knew how, to thank God. That my husband 
thoughts. But the brilliant glow on the corn- | would ever again take me back to his heart 
field, yellowing now rapidly, and on the still | and home, I scarcely hoped ; and if I hoped 
surface of the blue sea, dazzled me. the time would come, it looked so distant that 

Mr. Morton came to my side, as I turned | my weak spirit wearied at the dreary desert 
round wearily from gazing on the external | to be traversed first. But that my husband 
brightness. The gentle manner of that good lived, that I was free from the blood-guilti- 
old man encouraged me to ask him many ques- | ness that had lain on my conscience, that my 
tions. He could tell me much, but not all,| Lily had still a wise and tender father—did 
that I wanted to know. He could tell me/not these things demand boundless grati- 


about my husband’s visit, of his having seen | 
his little girl waking, for a moment, when I | 
left her; and of his having watched beside 
her while she siept after I fainted. Had he 
stood by me, too? had he bent down over 
me? But no! I knew he had not, I dared 
not ask. He told me, also, that my husband 
had been to the churchyard, that he had | 
knelt and wept by our boy’s grave. 

Why had they not told me sooner that my | 
husband lived ? I asked. 

He had lain very long between life and 
death, Mr. Morton said. Dr. Ryton had) 
many times utterly despaired of his rallying. 
and had, at others, hardly dared hope that 
he would ever recover health of mindand body 
after the dreadful injuries he had sustained ; 
so he had thought it best to let me believe 
him already dead. Others about me had 
often longed to rouse me, by any means, from 
the apathy lying so heavily upon me, and| 


tude ? 

As, day after day, I sat in spirit very 
meekly at that good man’s feet, the darkness 
gradually cleared away. By degress I learned 
all the story of his own life, of his loves, and 
losses, and martyrdom of pain; I learned 
how his faith had been purified, and his soul 
sublimed, by patient suffering of the Lord's 


| will. 


Then, stilled to reverent attention, I heard 
the story, and was instructed in the teaching 
of another life. In my weakness and spiritual 
ignorance I had somewhat of the simplicity 
of a child, I listened simply to what was 
simply told, and all [ heard came to me fresh 
and strange, and infinitely sweet and cousol- 
ing. Through the unperplexed medium of 
the soul of a faithful believer, I could look 
clearly and steadily at the grand Idea of the 
Christian life. 

And while I listened and learned, I exer- 





had wished to tell me the truth; but Dr.!cised my newly-striven-after patience. Doctor 
Ryton had sternly bade them do so at); Ryton did not come, and days passed in which 
peril of my life. When my boy's danger did | I heard nothing of my husband. During those 
at last rouse me, and when my husband was | few quiet, even though somewhat anxious, 
first considered to be steadily and surely; days, [ grew familiar with my future life. 

gaining strength, Dr. Ryton still told them | did not harass and perplex myself by effort 
not to tell me yet; he thought it right that|to discern its features, to depict its joys and 
the discipline of conscious suffering should | sorrows, endeavours and failures, and far-off 
first do its' work. He was not wise there. It) success; but I tried to realise to my own 
was love and mercy that wrought a blessed | consciousness the spirit in which I ought to 
change. |live, and in which, with God’s help, 1 would 

Where had my husband been? Why had! live. 
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I often 

and morning my pillow was wet. But they 
were quiet, penitent, resigned tears, sad and 
yet sweet and blessed tears. 
“ Tf wild regret for that dread and sinful 
past essayed to destroy my new peace, to lash 
my soul into tumultuous unrest, I knew now 
how to still the troubled waters ; if my spirit 
failed me sometimes, and my heart quailed 
and sickened as I imagined what might be 
the poor forlorrness, and the ceaseless long- 
ing, and the ever-failing endeavour of my 
future—yet I could, even then, pray ; and 
having prayed, could look down pityingly 
on my heart’s trouble, and yet control its 
emotions. 

I began to have some dim idea, some, not 
knowledge, but imagination, of what it would 


be to be able, in all scenes, trials, dangers, | 


distresses, temptations, and pains of life, to 
be calm enough to feel that round all our rest- 
lessness flows “ God’s rest!” to be able to 
merge all hopes, fears, doubts, and dreads, in 
a perfect, unfailing trust in Him who makes 
all things work together for good to those 
who believe in Him. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Tue breath of autumn seemed to 
breathe upon, and sanctify as it saddened, 
the glowing beauty of the land; and nature 
appeared to sympathise with the sweet, 
patient soberness and penitence that softened 
my soul. 


‘It was just the weather for my Lily, too—' 


mild and still, with no fierce summer heat : 
she and I grew stronger together. 

We very often sat long in the churchyard 
by little Harold’s grave. 
there that Mr. Morton talked with us, 


who had been dearest to him on earth ; so 
the spot was as sacred to him as it grew to be 
to us, 

We went thexe alone one day—Lily and I. 
It was rather late in the afternoon. I did 
not mean to stay long, but it was so very 
serenely and perfectly lovely there that day. 

I sat down, and took Lily on my lap. She 
was playing with a handful of wild weeds 
and flowers, and singing, as her custom was, 
very softly to herself. LI had my arms round 
her, and rested my cheek on her soft hair— 
it was just as I had held her so long ago. 
But where was the bright boy, who had 
leaned against my knee and fixed his large 
blue eyes so earnestly on my face ? 


I looked out over the sea, far into the! 
hazy distance, and slow tears dropped down | 
The sea and the sky were all | 


one by one. 


one colour, a soft greyish blue. On the sea 


there were no billows, in the sky no clouds; 
there was no wind to stir wave or cloud, 


or the black boughs of the large yew under 
Which I sat: there was only a great and 
gentle peace—a perfect stillness over all, 
And was there peace in my heart ? 


wept during those days. Night 


It was generally | 
In 
that churchyard lay the dust of all those | 
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Those slow heavy-falling tears came down 
one by one, and yet I hardly knew 1 wept, 
till, passing my hand over her head, I found 
my child’s hair wet. I was not thinking of 
the past—I could not bear to do that yet; I 
was looking forward to an atoning future—a 
future of active and patient doing and 
bearing. 

Clasping my fair child, I thanked Him fer- 
vently for His long-suffering kindness — 
thanked Him most of all for this life that 
lay before me. ‘Thinking of these things, 
peace did come to my heart. Resolving to 
live a life out of self; to live for others, to 
care for others, and, for myself, only to rest 
|on God’s mercy; I began for the first time in 
my life to know what peace of mind was. O 
the blessed hours of that afternoon ! 

I sat facing the sinking sun ; it seemed as 
if the haziness of the horizon would quench 
his beams, and as if he would sink without 
leaving any light and glory in the west. But 
the sky brightened afterwards. 

The little gate of the churchyard was just 
behind me. 

Lily turned on my lap to peep round my 
shoulder, when the latch was lifted with a 
sharp click. 

My arms fell from round her—I trembled 
so with indeiinite expectation. For a mo- 
ment she was still; then she darted away 
from me with that old ery, “ Papa—papa !” 

| LThad not dared turn—I did not now. I 
| rose, sick and agitated; the golden sunlight 
bewildered me, and I drew back into the 
black shadow, and leaned against the old yew- 
tree. As its large stem interposed between 
my poor eyes aud the setting sun, I thought 
of the shadow that had passed between me 
and the sinking moon as I rose from my 
knees that night in the garden. For the first 
| time, I knew that it had been Harold’s. He 
had seen me, then, in sorrow, endeavouring to 
pray, and had gone away without one word! 
I leaned back very faint. Was this my 
| strength, my patience, my faith ? 
| So near, and yet so far! The pain was 
very sharp. Would not my poor _heart 
burst? It longed so earnestly, so wildly, for 
his forgiveness, his kindness, his pity—it 
| dared not hope for his love. 
| Icould see nothing from where I stood, 
| between the old tree and the church wall; 
}but I heard a sound—the churchyard gate 
shut hastily, and then the noise of retreating 
footsteps. With Lily in his arms, he had 
gone away, then! He had come only to see 
her—there was no thought for me! 

I sank down then. I could reach to lay 
my head on the little mound of my boy’s 
grave ; and I thought my heart would beat 
its last there. If, forgetting my task undone, 
for a moment I cried, “O, would that I 
were dead !”’ Thou has forgiven me, oh, ‘Thou 
infinitely kind Father! for Thou hast pa- 
{tenes with us, remembering that we are but 
dust. 
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After a little, I lifted up my head and rose | 
from the cold earth. I stepped out of the 
dark shadow into the light of the level sun, 
and then I knew how near my husband 
stood ! 

What could Ido? I did not dare look up. 
I watched how, as he stood, his shadow| 
reached just to "the edge of the little grave. | 
I had not long to doubt, or watch. Our little 
girl was in his arms, he put her down very 
gently! “Ask mamma to speak to poor| 
papa?” he said. Then I looked up; my sad | 
eyes were gladdened by his old dear smile ee 
cried out that I could not bear it, and I 
felt myself clasped fast in his arms. 

And was this how we met? Yes! it was 
more than I could bear. I was weighed upon, 
burdened, bowed down, and humbled to the | 
dust. 

And Harold—it was long before I could 
look up at his dear face—and then I saw it | 
changed. On the white brow were scars, 
thank God, none so ghastly as those of my 
dream ; and the black hair was thinner, and 
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its blackness dimmed. Round his eyes—but 
it was not at first I could meet them—were 
lines of care. All this was my work and 
not time’s, and he took me at once into his 
arms, bent down over me, pitied me for my 
distress, mourned over my frail looks, whis- 
pered kind words of hope and joy, and—but 
he was good. O Harold! Harold! and I 
thought you could be stern, and cold, and 
unforgiving to your poor sinful wife ! 

And was my future to be saddened by no- 
thing but my own heart’s remembrance of its | 
sin? Was this great love of my husband’s | 
mine yet? Was there no atonement to be 
made, no forgiveness to be painfully won, ere | 
it could return to me? 

It was this that humbled and softened me, 
more than all ; the mercy shown me was so 
infinite. 

T soon learnt—though I asked nothing, be- 
ing so satisfied with what I knew—why I had 
waited in vain so many days for the tidings 
that did not come. 

Harold had risen too hastily from a bed of 
convalescence to pay that visit to his dying 
little girl, to shed those tears over his dead 
boy ; he had been fettered by a promise not 
to speak to me, told that I still thought him 
dead, and warned that any sudden shock of | 
surprise, might make me a mad-woman, or| 
an idiot for life. But he had had too great a/| 
struggle with himself to restrain the impulse 
to rush to me, and take me in his arms when 
he saw me kneeling, and so wan and ghastly | 
by the pale light of the moon. The excite- 
ment and fatigue had been too much for 
him, Doctor Ry ton had hurried him away 
and had kept him a prisoner till the day we 
met. 

I do not think there was no shadow over | 
my husband’s love for me then ; but his ten- 
derness was greater than ever, and the 
shadow has passed quite away now. 


| 





}away that precious picture wantonly. 


That evening in the holy church-yard, 
| kneeling by our boy’s grave, we celebrated a 
‘second marriage—a second marriage, more 
sacred, more spiritual, and more happy than 
the first. [had found my rightful place then, 
at my husband’s feet. Was he not most 
jnobly and grandly good? I had learnt 
to reverence him, and so found rest on 
earth. 

My happiness was ever sobered by memory 
of the past, and chastened by the looking 
forward to a future, to which the angel- hand 
of our dead boy pointed us: but 1 was 0, 
| how happy ! 

In all this I have expressed but little of 
my gratitude. My history shows what 
boundless me rey I had to be grateful for— 
it is my life that must tell if I am grateful. 


You know why I have written this for you. 
God bless you, I can say no more, no better! 
| You saw how I shrank from your innocently- 
put questions about my early married life ; 
but I told you they should be answered, and 
they are. 


It is very many years since I had the fore- 
going narrative from the writer : 
Beating heart and burning brow, 
They lie very quiet now. 


The husband and wife are dead. I need 
not write this woman’s eulogistic epitaph, 
for “her works live after her:” her me- 
mory is held sacred in manya home. I 
should like stern lips to quiver, and proud 
eyes to fill with tears reading her words ; it 
can do no harm, and may do good—so here is 
that poor Wife’s Story. 


CHIP. 


WHAT SHALL A RAILWAY-CLRRK HAVE FOR 
DINNER? 


Ir is an admitted fact that the stomach, 
—or, as Rabelais calls it, the great gaster,— 
is an unruly but invariable companion of all 
branches of human nature. Railway-clerks 


jare branches of human nature, and are just 
las much favoured by this raging organ as 


lords who legislate about Sunday beer, 
and dine at clubs on that day if they 
please. 

The railway-clerk is sufficiently well paid 
to be able to obtain a dinner—at least, if 
he avoid Epsom races, eschew irregular 
companions, and look at her Maj jesty’s effigy 
steadily in the face before he throws 
Yet 
some railways give their half-hour for the 
digestion or indigestion of a bad dinner in 
the middle of the day ; others—the great 
| Ichthyosaurio-Megatherian line, for instance 
—delay the dinner-hovr till five 
‘after which our railway-clerk (especially if 
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the making-up of accounts is going on), goes | those employed in all large establishments, 
back again to work till twelve or upwards.| would get better dinners, would be less dis- 
Perhaps an anxious little wife is waiting to} tracted from their work, and enjoy more 
take home a loving, hard-worked husband to | comfort than they can command at present. 
alate and humble supper; perhaps the twain | Every one knows both the economy and the 
have been separated for the entire day, and | wholesomeness of large joints. 

then comes the temptation to sit later than is| We speak advisedly on this subject. We 
healthy, especially when the toils of the next | know those who had remained through long 
day commence so early, Perhaps, in alighter | days of utter exhaustion, until broken health 


season, some precious hours are snatched for 
mental improvement—for reading, writing, 
and the lecture-room (for your railway-clerk 
is not necessarily an animal only covered 
with figures, as a Nineveh bull with arrow- 
heads). But this comes not to our purpose 
—when is the railway clerk to dine ? 

Is it necessary that all the clerks be de- 
tained at one time? If so, railways are un- 
like any other institution in existence. 
matters be well organised, and if you have 
leaders instead of martinets, everybody may 
get some leisure. 
the where of the question, and we will try to 
answer both by one solution. Railway-clerks 
are not resident on the premises. Many of 


them live near, many are compelled to live | 


far away from the scene of their labours. 
Most of the stations are seated in the most 


unenviable neighbourhoods, and the doubtful | 


beef, dried-up ham, or saveloys of a ham and 
beef establishment, or a plate of that ingenious 
compound known as a-la-mode (not, by the 
way, always a bad thing in its way), or the 
routine of chop and steak, steak and chop, 
form the staple of entertainment for the 
snatched half-hour. Now, even this would be 
not so bad, if it could be got at a decent 
time; but the chance of a bread-and-butter 
lunch (as at the great Ichthyosaurio-Mega- 
therian) is a poor stamina for those who work 
from nine A.M. to five P.M., and we cannot 
help wondering whether the great iron 
monster cannot feed its cubs better. 

Now why cannot our railway authorities, 
with their gigantic stations, their exaggerated 
halls, their sumptuous waiting-rooms, and 
princely hotels, why cannot they find some- 
thing like a decent, cheap, and wholesome 
table-V’héte for their own clerks, open, we 
will say, at one, two, and three o’clock, so 
as to allow of a certain number going to 
dinner without stopping the necessary work 
of the station, and likewise remaining 
within reach of call if imperatively re- 
quired? Instead of “Chop, sir ?—yes, sir— 


If} 


jhas taken from them wasted years, to seek 
some new employment. We have known those 
whom a life among eating-houses has even- 
| tually severed from all home ideas. Men 
jare not mere machines (though even a ma- 
| chine requires feeding), and if we would make 
our railway-clerks a permanent instead of a 
|perpetually migrating body—if we would 
uphold railway credit as an active agent of 
civilisation—we must recollect that our rail- 
way-clerk has a stomach, and we must find 
out how, when, and where he is to dine. 


And with the when comes | 


SUPERNATURAL ZOOLOGY. 


WE open the first printed herbal, called 
the Ortus Sanitatis ; it was published in the 
last years of the fifteenth century, and tells 
what was known, not of plants only, but also 
of birds, beasts, fishes, and stones, three or 
four hundred years ago. We have sketched 
in some back numbers of this journal the 
superstitions that formed part of the belief 
and science of our forefathers, so far as re- 
gards men and spirits, and fulfil now an ex- 
ceedingly old promise by here setting downa 
note or two about their supernatural zoology ; 
for of the wonders of their botany it will 
be quite enough to speak in one short para- 
graph. 

They figured in good faith the arbor 
vite, or the lignum vite Paradisi, and stated 
that the flesh of any man who ate it would be 
firm for ever, and that such a man would be 
exempt from every care. The wood of this 
tree is not destroyed but purified by fire. 
Bitumen, floating on the Dead Sea is also 
‘reckoned among plants, although it is defined 
| to be the dung of demons, Butter ranks 
}among herbs as the flower of milk, and 
cheese has a like privilege. It is said, by-the- 
| bye, that Zoroaster in the desert ate nothing 
| but cheese for twenty years, and was during 
| the whole time free from ache or pain. The 
Diptannum or Biptannum is described and 





sixpence—bread, seven—tatoe, eight—any | figured as a sort of mint growing in rocky 
greens, sir!—no, sir,’—we might have a|places,and well known in Thessaly and Crete, 
good cut off a large wholesome joint, or| which being eaten expels arrows or any steel 


a sole, or a slice of cod, wholesome vege- 
tables and bread, for something like four 
shillings or four-and-sixpence a-week, every- 
thing being well served, and the large number 
rendering it a good speculation on the part 
of the company. 

Under such an arrangement, especially 
with some senior clerks acting as stewards, 


jor iron weapons from the body. Arrows shot 
into a goat by the hunter, if the goat nibbles 
diptannum, are shot out again. Dew falling 
upon stones or plants congeals and produces 
manna. If gathered quickly it is green ; if it 
remain long on the plant or stone it will 
acquire a whitish colour. Mandragora is 
male and female, and is figured with roots in 





not only men connected with railways, but/the respective similitudes of a man and a 


tenet 


= reenact 
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woman. The plant itself, which is not!Eve. Bede is of opinion that it showed only 
fabulous, is described by Serapion and Dios-| its alluring face to Eve, and hid its serpent’s 
corides as having been used for the same pur- | body behind the trunk or among the leaves 
pose now answered by chloroform, before | of the tree of knowledge. The Jaculus was a 
painful operations with the knife or actual | winged serpent that descended upon trees and 
cautery. | killed by a look whatever lay beneath. Levia- 
We say no more of botany, and will omit) than is the great horse on which the devil 


from our zoology all record of the fabulous 
properties ascribed to common things, as that 
the spittle of a young man kills scorpions, or 


| rides. 


| 
is 


It has terrible battles with the*whale, 
and when they fight the fishes round about 
warm in a crowd round the whale’s tail. If 


that a toad being burnt to powder and the|the whale be vanquished, all the fishes are 
powder left to itself there will be produced |devoured ; if the Leviathan, or Levin, be 
out of it a new toad, and not only one but | baffled, he pours out of his throat a fearful 
many; or that to get rid of mice one should istench, which the whale repels by squirting 
fumigate the house with the left hoof of a|at it a great flood of water, In that case, the 


mule. We speak only of some of those | 
animals that are no longer named in any | 
volume of zoology. Such a creature is the 
Amphisbeena, which is a snake having a head 
in the right place and another where its tail | 
should be. This animal, being particular | 
about its eggs, holds up always one head to | 
watch them while with the other head it} 
sleeps. On the authority of Avicenna, it is 
atated, that to see or hear this animal is| 
death, and that whatever it bites dissolves. | 
The Cacus is our old Arcadian friend who | 
drags his prey backwards into his cave, and | 
used to exist not only in Virgil’s poetry, but 
also in books of science. Cerastes was a 
serpent with four horns, of which knife 
handles were made, that sweated when near 
poison. In the terrible old days of trea- 
chery and passion it was quite worth a man’s 
while to have some means of testing the 
meat into which he cut. 


fishes, the whale’s vassals, are saved by their 
feudal lord. 

Maricomorion was a beast rarely seen, of 
about the bigness of a lion. It had a ser- 
pent’s tail, a lion’s feet, a man’s head, and in 
its mouth three rows of teeth. It was of a 
reddish colour. Imitating the tones of the 
human voice, it invited the approach of men 
and then devoured them. Nepa was a ser- 
pent of which the female perished in the 
giving birth to young. The Onocentaur was 
the Bully Bottom of the old zoologist, he had 
an ass’s head on a man’s body. 
| A wonderful beast is the Pathyon, of 
| which the heathens thought that it partook 
of the nature of divinity. It has a purple 

coat, all radiant with scintillating light. Its 
bones are wonderfully hard and strong, and 
its nerves can only be torn asunder with the 
| greatest violence. The Pilosus is as a man 
| with the hoofed feet of a beast ; the blessed 


The Cephus was a man below, a sort of | Hiero describes it in the life of Paul the 


dog above; this creature was never scen 
except at games in Rome given by Pompey. 
The Centrocata had the body of an ass, the 
legs and head of a lion, the voice of an ox, 
and a mouth splitting the head quite open 
from ear to ear. Draco, the dragon, is an 
old acquaintance. In all early books on 
zoology he is carefully described, and there is 
a good deal said about his medicinal pro- 
perties. He lived in caves on account of the 
heat of his body, and was big enough in India 
to crack elephants, India being the great seat 
of an interminable war between the elephants 
and dragons. There is a stone in the dragon's 
head which is not a stone unless extracted 
while he is alive ; after his death it ceases to 
be hard. This stone is the chief glory and 
aid of Eastern kings. They cause dragons to 
be put to sleep with medicated grasses, and then 
stone them almost as easily as raisins, All 


things poisonous fly from a dragon’s fat. The | 


dragon's tongue taken in wine banishes night- 


mare. The dragon’s flesh is of a glassy colour 


and cools those who feed upon it; for this| 


reason, the Ethiopians, who live in a hot 
country, prefer that sort of meat. For old 
acquaintance-sake we have stopped some 
little time with the dragon, before pass- 
ing on to the Draconcopedes. This is the 
serpent with a woman’s head that tempted 


| Hermit. In the zoology of our forefathers, 
‘even the horse beloved of poets, Pegasus, 
|was figured and described. After that, we 
need not be surprised at meeting also with 
|the Pigmies, mature at the age of three 
j} years, old at seven; or at being told, as 
|matter of science, how they ride on wild 
igoats armed with arrows to make war 
| against the cranes and capture eggs. 

| As there was no system preferable in those 
days, the arrangement of plants, beasts, 
birds, &e.,, was made alphabetical. In turn- 
ing over the leaves of our book, we have 
looked from Pegasus to Pigmies, and now 
{pause at Pediculi, the curse upon man’s 
7 They are either produced from perspi- 
| ration, we learn, or exhaled through the pores 
|of the skin. They swarm in the heads of tra- 
| vellers, because in travel men perspire much 
jand meet with a paucity of baths. 

Turning on to letter R, we pause at Regu- 
| lus, the basilisk. We find him discussed again 
junder the head birds: for as he is partly 

cock and partly serpent, it is hard to know 
| whether he is rightly bird or beast. At the 
isight of him, the breath of him, or the sound 
of his hiss, men become dropsical and die. 
| The fatal part of him when he kills by being 
looked at, are three hairs under his head. 
| The basilisk is produced out of an egg laid 


—— 
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by an aged cock and hatched in a dunghill, | builds in the earth, and hides its eggs deep 
or some say by a serpent, but this is uncer- | 
They who have seen the egg, say that | 


tain. 


underground. “I have heard say,” said a 
young owl, in one of Lessing’s fables, “ that 


it has not a shell, but instead of shell a skin|there is a bird called Merops, which flies 


so tough that it can scarcely be broken with | 
|Can that be true?” 


a hatchet. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat the well- 
kuown proof of the fine spirit of the Rhino- 
ceros, that he dies of grief when made acaptive. 
The Salamander is depicted by the naturalist 
on a comfortable litter of fire. It is an| 
animal without a spleen, and with the liver 
on the left side of the body. Pope Alex- 
ander had a robe made of the wool of this | 
animal, which was not put into water but 
into fire when it wanted washing. We will 





hurry on to the Unicorn, because the repre-| 
sentation of that animal on the British arms | 
as of equal size with the lion—although in 
other respects accurate—is calculated to give | 
an exceedingly erroneous impression. The 
unicorn is quite a small animal, though noted 
for its strength. 

Of course the many-headed Hydra is de- 
scribed with scientific accuracy, and that we 
may end the alphabet of beasts with a Z, let | 
us speak of the Zubro. This beast, which is | 
depicted throwing into the air three dogs at 
a time, and trampling on another, is so swift, 
that, it turns round on its own dung as it is 
falling, and tosses it back to a great distance 
with its horns, in order that it may fall as a 
petard among, and suffocate the dogs by 
which he is pursued. 

We will now treat of surprising birds, and 
briefly. The Barliata are a sort of Barnacle 
geese, growing at sea on putrid wood, to 
which they hang by their beaks till they fall 
off. The beaks are, as it were, the stalks by 
which they grow. The good bishop, Jacobus 
Atheniensis, in a history of Eastern travel, 
says that he has seen such birds growing 
upon trees by the seashore, and hanging by 
the beak as pears hang by the stalk. The | 
Carista is a little bird that flies unhurt) 
through fire. Need it be said, that a few | 
centuries ago, the zoologist included among | 
birds blowflies and stagbeetles ? 

There was of course also Fenix, the) 
Pheenix, dear still to insurance companies, 
though why they love it we know not, since | 
it is a type of nothing else but arson. This | 
Arabian bird—there is but one—when old, | 
collects aromatic herbs under a hot sun, and 
fans them into flame with its own wings, and 
so burns itself up, with the direct purpose of | 
rising again in an improved state from the 
ashes. Manifest arson, gentlemen of the 
Phenix Fire Office! The new Phenix first | 
appears in the ashes as a worm, but grows 
rapidly ; and this indubitable fact in natural 
history used to be taken as a proof of the 
resurrection. Of Grippes, the griffin, and his 
deeds in Hyperborean mountains, we need 
only say, that here he is among the other 
birds ; here too is Harpia, the harpy. Then | 
there is Merops, an earth-loving bird, that/| 


icine 





| By this they are restored to life. 


backwards with its head towards the ground. 
“No, my child, that 
is a foolish invention of man. He himself 
may be such a Merops, for he would be too 
happy to fly up to heaven without leaving 
the earth an instant out of sight.” 

Ts the Ossifrago another of these human 
birds? Its leading character is a great love 
for marrow-bones, which it takes up into the 
air and drops, when it desires to crack them 
and enjoy the marrow. 

The story of the Pelican is not so wholly 
ereditable to that bird as is most commonly 
supposed. Inhabiting the waste places of the 
Nile, it behaves cruelly to its young before it 
gives its blood for them. Our naturalist says 
that the young pelicans, when they begin to 
grow, beat their parents in the face. The angry 
parents strike again and slay them. After 
which they sorrow for three days. On the 
third day, the mother strikes her rib, and 
opening her own side, bends over the dead 
little ones, and pours her blood upon them. 
We dare 
not point out in an article of this description, 


| what portions of the story of the pelican have 


caused that bird to be accepted as a Christian 
symbol. 

The Piralis is a four-legged fly (and a fly 
is a bird) born out of the fire of ovens. The 
Porphirio is a two-legged bird, semi-aquatie, 


jhaving one foot with free claws, and the 


other webbed. 
We pass from birds to fishes; but the 


|fancy of the old naturalist passed out of all 


ken, in treating of the wonders of the sea. 
There were sea-horses, sea-lions, sea-hares 
(awfully poisonous), sea-wolves, sea-swine, 
sea-locusts, and many more, pictured in books 
with a few fins and scales, as really horses, 
lions, hares, wolves, swine, and locusts. 
There was the Chilon, with a man’s head, 
living frugally on nothing more than his own 
viscous humours. There was the Balena, not 
so very like a whale, most cruel to its mate. 


| There were those marvels, the dolphins, who 


swam about with their babies at the breast, 
and their eyes in their blade bones, who dig 
graves for their deceased parents and friends, 
follow them in funeral procession, and bury 
them in submarine cemeteries, out of the 
way of the fishes, There was that strange 
fish the Dies, with two wings and two legs, 
which, in the perfect state lived only fora 
day. There is the Phoea, which is the sea- 


| ox, another oceanic brute, who is perpetually 


fighting with his wife until he kills her. 


| Always remaining in the same spot, when he 


has killed one wife, he disposes of her body, 
and takes another, so playing Henry the 


| Eighth to a series of wives, until he either 


dies himself, or finds a mate who is a match 
for him. 
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What shall be said of the sea-monk, cruel | 


and deceptive monster, who lifts up a monk’s 
cowled head out among the waves near shore, 
and with a man’s cry seduces men to their 
destruction? We have seen enough to lose 
surprise at finding Nereids fully treated of as 
fishes, and even also Scylla and the Sirens. 
In treating of a the zoologist quotes 

Isidore’s opinion, that "the account of them is 
a fable of dece fal women, only to dispute it, 
upon the authority both of philosophers and 
holy men, who have regarded them as true 
sea monsters. 

That we may close the list again at letter 
Z, let us name the Zitiron, which was a fish 
carrying a knightly shield before its breast, 
and with a head like a knight’s head ina 
helmet, with the visor down, Also the Ze- 


drusus, an enormous fish of the Arabians, 
with such vast bones that they were sawn 
into planks, as oak-trees are, and used for 
timber. 


WAR AND WASHING. 


THE man who makes a blade of grass grow 
where no grass grew before is a benefactor to 
his country. Let us contemplate the exalted 
man. How benevolent he must look—how 
dignified his attitude must be when he is 
observing the newly-introduced herbage, and 
the nobleness of his character is not a bit di- 
minished by the fact that he is himself bene- 
fited by the novelty,—nay, if he were 
enriched beyond a imaginings of a Jew or 
an army contractor, his merits would remain 
the same; he w ai still be a benefactor to 
his country, and an houour to his sex and 
name. 

A blade of grass, in this traditionary saying, 
is, of course, a mere parable or similitude ; it 
means many blades of grass—many acres of 
grass, and not of grass alone, but corn, and 
wine, and oil, It mei uns, in fact, the cheap- 
ening and increasing of the food of man,—it 
means an annual allowance out of the boun- 
teous exchequer of our agricultural patron of 
so many pounds a-year to every man who 
keeps house—my own share, in case of a con- 
siderable diminution in the price of beef and 
mutton, not to mention potatoes and bread, 
would be a very pretty little fund for 
pleasure trips to London, and perhaps a 
month at the sea-side. But, with war how- 


ling all round the world, and gallant seamen | 


covering themselves with glory by courageous 
dashes at granaries and mills—burning the 


finest Dantzie (as quoted at eighty-four| 
shillings) in quantities which would feed a| 
moderate county for a twelvemonth, and | 
ships and barques and all the small fry of com- | 


mercial craft, employed day and night in 
conveying away mountains of biscuit and 
innumerable loads of wheat and flour, there 
is no chance of either additional blades of 
grass or diminished prices of food. And yet, 
with taxes rising, a a prospect of a speedy | 
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‘read this paper. 


(Conducted by 


erumpling w; up of our gigantic enemy, some 
means must be found of economising our pre- 
sent expenditure, or increasing our present 
means, 

Where then shall I begin my economy ? 
If I bring havoc and desolation into the 
kitchen, and reduce my establishment by 
sending away my cook, how shall we get on 
for dinner? We can’t eat even the tenderest 
Jamb in a state of nature, and a raw round 
of beef is a frightful idea. Then the house- 
maid? Are we to live covered over with 
dust ? windows unopened when we come 
down in the morning ; cloth—and eggs—un- 
laid? water boiling in the kettle, but 
nobody to bring it into the parlour? And 
supposing all this got over, who is to wait at 
dinner ?—Are we to bring in the dishes our- 
selves, and change the plates? OO, true, it 
must be the nursery-maid—so called by a 
kind of hereditary nomenclature, for, pro- 


| perly speaking, we have had no nursery for 


many years. Ah, I see, it must be that quiet, 


| silent individual who is always in a corner of 


any bedroom you happen to go into, also 
always on the stairs on her way to the 
kitchen with a seam in her hand; also 
always in the housekeeper’s room apparently 
in the act of rising from tea or dinner. She 
must go. And is ‘the cook to be worked to 
death in sewing on buttons and mending 
stockings, in addition to all her other work ? 
Is the housemaid to have no help in cleaning 
out the drawing-room and the passage, and 
the three best bedrooms ; inshort, is the house 
to be turned either into a treadmill, if the re- 
maining two do their duty, or a wilderness of 
sand and confusion if they don’t? It can’t, 
then, be the nurserymaid. I have no others, I 
have reduced to the lowest stage of reduc- 
tion already, and I must find out some other 
means of making the two ends meet. My 
clothes? I dress even at present in the 


oldest of habiliments, as if I were perpetual 


president of the Antiquarian Society. My wife 
and children must dress respectably—of 
course, they must—and that consists in 
bonnets that don’t cover above four inches of 
the back of their heads, and gowns that 
sweep the ground in front, as if they had 
all prodigious feet—which they haven’t,—or 
wore trains, and had put on their clothes the 
wrong way ; their gloves, of course, fresh once 
a-week, and a perpetual succession of ribbons 
and scarfs, as if they lived in a rainbow. 0, 
yes, of course, they must dress respectably 


} and I must pay the very respect: ible amouut 


contained in the milliner’s bill,—so there is 
no chance of economy in that quarter. I was 
disheartened for a long time — utterly 
puzzled how to contract my expenditure by 
a single shilling, when, fortunately, I went 
and saw a friend of mine,—a very excellent 
and sagacious friend, and a friend I think he 
will turn out to a good many people who may 
They will certainly con- 
sider him, at all events, equal, if not superior, 
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to the exemplary individual who makes a 
blade of grass grow, &e. &. &e. His name, 
for the convenience of identification, we will 
call Hobbins, 

“ Hobbins,” I said, when we were left 
alone after dinner, “ how do you manage the 
war ?” 

He looked a little surprised at first, but 
recollected my abrupt ways, and said, “ I 
manage the war, my dear Bobbins ?—I don’t 
—nobody manages the war, as far as I see.” 

“JT mean, how do you get over the increased 
expense of living ?” 

Hobbins laughed, and said, “ Take another 
glass of this port—it will do you no harm— 


aud in fact the war won’t do you any harm | 


either, if you do as I have done.” 

“ T shall be delighted,” I replied, and drank 
the wine inamoment. “ How?” I said, ex- 
pectingly. 

“ The war,” he said, “is not half so ruinous 
as you think. ‘The increase upon the income 
tax is about four per cent. 
you a-year ?” 

I paused a little; but hang it, what’s the 


use of being close when you go to a friend for | 


advice? I told him as near as I knew. 

“That’s about—let me see. You ought to 
live well enough on that,” he said; “and you 
have a wife and two daughters ?” 


“ Yes,” I replied ; “ butif you think you can | 


clip off a single shilling out of gloves and 
bonnets, boots and silk stockings, you are 
mistaken. Mrs, Bobbins—” 

“T don’t mean that,” said Hobbins; “ but 
there’s another way, without curtailing a 
ribbon. In short, I have no doubt, taking 
England all over, that I could carry on the 
war without the slightest pressure, and with- 
out any diminution of comfort.” 

“ Comfort,” 


calls respectability.” 

“She shall be more respectable than ever ; 
and you won’t feel the tax at all. What is 
the heaviest item in your weekly bills?” 

“Well, you know,” I said, “ Georgiana 
has a good appetite, and so indeed have Julia 
and Marianne ; and as the butcher has raised 
his prices a penny a-pound, the amount is 
very large—considering we are only a party 
of seven, servants included.” 

“But you could knock off a joint, if 
required, or take some of the coarser meat. 
But of the unavoidables which is the most 
severe }” 

While I was trying to remember, he 
seemed to get a little nettled at my stupidity, 
and said, “ I'll tell you what, Bobbins, there 
isn’t another man in Essex would be so slow. 
Your greatest bill, in proportion to your for- 
tune and the number of your family, is of 
course the washing.” 

“ Ah! so itis,” I cried, quite astonished at 
my own forgetfulness—for I had mused upon 
the subject long, and quarrelled with Mrs. 
Bobbins about it regularly once a-week. 


WAR AND WASHING. 


How much have 


I said; “ perhaps not—but | 
respectability ; at least, what Mrs. Bobbins 
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| “ There is the rock that England will split 

on,” said Hobbins. “ She is such a vain fool 
—is Britannia. She has California in her 
/wash-tubs, and won’t pick up the nuggets. 
“ir,” he added, looking like the late Doctor 
Johnson, “I will overwhelm the Russian 
|emperor with soap.” 

“ How ?—Cannon balls ?—Too soft,” Isaid ; 
but luckily so low that he didn’t hear me. 

“On the expenditure of this great country 
in the article of washing alone, there is the 
opportunity of saving more than the increased 
expenses of the war. I find it so in my own 
experience, This village finds it so. The 
county might find it so, if it were not a des- 
perately obstinate county ; and the nation— 
| yes, the nation—might laugh at the doubled 
taxation, and call Poland into existence with- 
| out any perceptible enlargement of its burdens. 
|} Ay!” he continued, warming with his sub- 
ject—“ tubs and combination—dirty linen 
and patriotic feeling—anything may be done! 
You, my dear Bobbins, may keep a gig upon 
the savings, and Warsaw may be free ! ” 

“ Julia hates gigs,’ I modestly observed, 
“and they are all anxious about a phaéton 
and ponies.” 

“Here is the whole question,” continued 
Hobbins. I may observe, by the way, that he 
did not pass the decanter with the regularity 
required by the solar system. “ Why should 
not the upper classes, as they are called, that 
is, the people who have houses and families of 
their own, have the benefit of union as well 
as the comparatively poor, or such as artisans 
and their wives and children, in the admirable 
lodging-houses lately built? In nothing is 
the saving more remarkable than in the 
article of washing. Lay it down as a rule 
at once, that no family can do its own washing 
economically, unless it is of such size as to 
present the features of combination, though 
passing under one name. But in establish- 
ments like yours or mine, where the work is 
| not enough to occupy a maid or maids entirely, 
at that and nothing else, it is folly to think 
|of avoiding the professional washerwoman. 
|In her case it is only by undertaking for 
several families that she makes her profits. 
Her fires, her tubs, her drying rods, perform 
| their ministrations in a cosmopolitan spirit, 
and get up the weekly linen for the most 
| opposite establishments. The parson’s bands 
| meet in friendly communion on the wooden 
| horse with the dissenting clergyman’s neck- 
cloths (both perhaps a little overstarched). 
The money of orthodoxy and of dissent, goes 
equally to the Prussian blue and the crimping 
iron. But the powers of earthly washer- 
|'women are limited. Their appliances are 
usually too scanty to give the benefit of this 
|social combination to its full extent; and 
there can be no doubt that if country places 
|like this, we are at the mercy of an ignorant 
‘and careless set of people, who charge pre- 
posterously for work very ill done; and I 
| myself may state, that for many years I never 
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’ 
had my proper complement of buttons, and | 
my frills were generally burned into holes, so 
that sometimes they had the appearance of'| 
lace. All that is changed; and this is how 
the metamorphosis was accomplished. 

“] went round among the neighbours, and | 
found the discontent with the existing state | 
of things universal. The tyranny of the | 
washerwoman was intolerable, and we deter- 
mined to become the Pyms and Hampdeus of | 
the laundry. Some were inclined to what 
may be called the fifth monarchy principles | 
of total abolition, and talked of dirt and inde- 
pendence, by never having their clothes 
washed at all; but the principles of cleanli- 
ness and moderation were dear to the great 
majority. So I laid before them a plan I had 
deeply studied. The lady of the present day 
to whom wealth has been entrusted for the | 
purpose of showing what a noble and unsel- | 
fish use can be made of it, had presented to 
the hospital at Seutari an admirable contri- 
vance for the rapid drying of the linen of a} 
vast establishment for the reception of up-}| 
wards of a thousand sick and wounded men. | 
In the model wash-houses of London, excel- 
lent appliances had been introduced for the | 
saving of labour and fuel. In another} 
quarter I heard of a contrivance for the} 
washing of the clothes, where machinery 
verformed the first and hardest part of the 
iimies, leaving only the easier portion of 
the ironing and getting-up to the hands of 
the professional ladies. The calculation made | 
by all the people I consulted as to the saving 
of expense by the adoption of these and other | 
srocesses was, that it could not be less than a 
half of the usual outlay, and might be a great 
deal more. Here was a saving of half my | 
annual bill—if of mine, of Jobbins’ and Mob- | 
bins’, and everybody else’s. Now thenumber 
of people in this district with incomes from 
three up to twelve hundred a-year is immense, 
and although a man’s outlay in this respect is | 
not regulated by his income, but principally | 
by the number of his family, I considered I 
was safe in taking the average washing-bill | 
of each family at thirty pounds a-year, which 
is certainly not half their amount under the 
usual system. There are forty of us, all 
anxious to be tidy and economical, and here | 
was 2 sum of twelve hundred a-year on which | 
we could rely with certainty. We formed a 
sort of joint-stock company, managed by a 
committee of ourselves. We purchased an 
old barn, and fitted it up with long troughs | 
for the washing, immense cauldrons, fed from 
a tank of soft water, and a large drying- 
closet, with every apparatus of pipe and 
cistern that could be required. We also 
turned a portion of the building into a room 
for the finishing off of finer portions of ap- 
parel, with ironing-boards, needles, threads, 
and buttons to supply the place of the lost 
and broken ; and the expense of all this pre- 








liminary stock was about three hundred 
pounds, In the old arrangement labour is 
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almost the entire expense. In a washing, for 
instance, of a moderate-sized family,amounting 
to what is technically called twenty-four 
dozen (articles, be it understood, not people), 
the items consist of fifteen shillings for work, 
and only three shillings and twopence for 
material—namely, one-and-twopence for soap, 
threepence for soda, a shilling for starch, and 
a penny for blue. Now here comes in the 
overwhelming advantage of ‘the economy of 
labour. Our staff consists of fifteen damsels, 
strapping and tall, at twelve shillings a-week, 
aman and horse and cart, for general pur- 
poses, we take at one pound twelve ; materials 
of all sorts, such as soap, starch, and soda, we 
put down for five pounds a-week ; the coals 
at four; and the interest on subscribed 
capital at twelve shillings. This makes a 
grand total of twenty pounds four shillings 
a-week, or about a thousand and fifty pounds 
a-year. In addition to this, we must calculate 
the salary of a clerk of the washing-book, 
whom we think of appointing to keep the 
accounts and collect the weekly payments; 
and this, being liberal, we fix at seventy-five 
pounds. But with all this, there is a very 
satisfactory margin on the original estimate, 
We shall consider the surplus a fund for 
repairs and sundries—for machinery will get 
out of order, troughs will leak, tubes are not 
perennial, and coals and other materials may 
rise in price.” 

I paused a while before I made any reply 
to the benevolent Hobbins. He seemed sure 
of his ground—his calculations appeared 
reasonable enough. “ But,” I said, “this 
plan seems only adapted for a populous 
neighbourhocd like this, It needs a great 
number of contributors to make the system 
economical,” 

“Tt needs a certain number,” he replied ; 
“but they need not be so many as I have 
said. It would still be a considerable saving 
if the company consisted of only a dozen; 
but in this, as in all other instances of combi- 
nation, the more the better. If, instead of 
forty families we had eighty, the propor- 
tionate expenditure to each would be still 
farther diminished. But the great principle 
of the plan isas much proved by twenty as 
by a hundred. It is in anybody’s power to 
diminish his washing-bill by a half, and that 
without injury to the present race of gin- 
loving blanchisseuses, for their work will be 
certain instead of precarious; the linen will 
be more carefully treated, the water mixed 
with no deleterious ingredients to give an 
2asy whiteness to the collar and front, at the 
expense of early rottenness and decay ; and, 
in fact, as I said before, I have no doubt the 
Russian war could be carried on on the 
savings effected in suds and soda. I shall 
propose to the herald’s college that a clean 
shirt be introduced into the royal standard 
for the honour of Old England, and a sign of 
scorn and defiance of the unwashed savages 
of the north. 
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